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Summer Resorts. 
Special 


Inducements to 





Summer Resorts. 


GOLFERS IN JULY 


« Mount Pleasant House, — 


WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


The Links have been put in the finest condition for season of 1899. 


Few Golf Courses in the world exceed the Mount Pleasant in natural | 


interest or in perfection of improvement. 


A feature is the caddy service 


supplied by a force of active, intelligent academy and college boys. 


Dark room, with complete outfit for use of 
amateur or professional photographers. 

Mount Pleasant House is luxurious in every ap- 
pointment, and has special Post-office, Telegraph, 
cae eenaee Telephone, and Railroad Ticket 


e hotel. 

Theoush Parigr Pow Sleepin rte ongvies from pa 
Port rlin 

Montreal to shotel grounds, ere 


Trains he grounds twice daily for ascent 
of Mt. Washington, directly 5 ‘front My, the hotel 





THE OPEN OBSERVATION-OARS again run 
through the Pass of the White Mountains. Pas- 
- ers to Mount Pleasdnt House from Portland 

from Boston, via North Conway, will enjoy 
this unique rail ride from Bartlett to Mount Plea- 
cast, 8 miles of it from Bemis to Crawford Notch, 
far 
Pleasant, 
Presidential Peaks just across 
de in America 


uc. No rail 
compares with th his. 


noosu 
Rocky Mountains, 


Bicycle Path to Crawford Notch. 
Bridle Trail to the Summit of the Rosebrook Range. 


Birch Rock Spring Water. 


Mount Pleasant Dairy Mi!k. 


White Mountain Air. 


ANDERSON & PRICE, Managers, 


Also of Hotel Ormond, Florida. 





EUROPEAN SUMMER RESORT, 


INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 
1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 


HOTEL TIROL. 
Ra haa . 











pate of exchange to and 
Africa? Ege 
svaijabie in al poate 
the world, 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


NO. SOWALL STREET, NEW YORK. 





’ tsened 


Mount Pleasant House, N. H. 
SWITZERLAN D st eeien. 
HOTEL RICHE-MONT. 
First-class hotel with moderate tariff. Large gardens. 
Magnificent view over the lake and mountains. Lift, 
baths, electric light Ineveryroom. Patrontzed by Ame- 
rican families. In winter very reduced pension termns. 
Tariff and ee sent free on application. 


EAUMARIS HOTEL, MUSKOKA 
NG cee Sa seh ac aig Rent 
for booklet ieee Prowsk, Pro 


OOPERS STO WwN—"0 TSEGO HA LL,’ % 
small hotel near the lake. Well kept; choice tabie; 
good eauncnadan and —_—- 2 golf courses. Now open. 





DOORS. SECOND-HAND AND NEW, 
Standard and greg. Rooks bought Ps a 
E . dounsom, 2 E. 424 & 


high up on the Mountain-slde, with the valley | 
low, and three miles from the Notch to Mount 

commanding the grandest view of the | 
the valley Ammo | 
east of the | 


PRICE 10 CENTS. 


"Beautifully tienes 


BY EXPERT SAXON WEAVERS. 


- The Augusta-Victoria 
Empress Shoulder Shaw! 


made of softest wool and sifk, 40 inches 
square with 6 inch fringe, warp silk and 
woof wool, Rich light green, delicate 
pink, recherche red, pure white or black. 


Sent POSTPAID and REGISTERED on receipt of 
| $7.50—check, draft or money order—by 


|The Susacuac Weaving Co., 


12 Moravian Church St., Bethichem, Pa. 




















New Volume of Poems by the Author of 
‘“‘“ADMIRALS ALL 


THE ISLAND RACE. 


By HENRY NEWBOLT. 
Crown 8vo, $1.00. 
The London Daily Chronicle says: “It con 
tains nothing better than the best things in 
‘Admirals All,’ for the excellent reason that 


these things were perfect in their kind and 
eould not be bettered.” 


JOHN LANE, 
140 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

















HAY FEVER js xature’s remeny 


Perfectly simple and scientific. Dry-air tnbalation 
A vegetable compound, antiseptic and anti-spasmodic tn 
action. A French discovery; recommended by Dr 
Forné of the Pasteur Institute, and many of the most 
distinguished physicians of France for use in the hosp!- 
tals and public schools. Full information gladly sent 
Inhaler and bottie of Gomeno! may be obtained through 
your druggtst, or by mall, prepaid, for one dollar 


BARD CHEMICAL COo., 
51-57 Franklin St., 765 Fifth Ave., N. Y. esi 





Travel. 


GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? Send 
for “Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad,” 10 
cents in stamps. The fine new steamers of the 


LEYLAND LINE 
Sail every Wednesday. 
BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 

First cabin, winter, $37. mg and up. Splendid 
new steamer Winifredian, 10,500 tons, 570 feet in 
| length, now in service. 

F. O. HOUGHTON & CO., General Agents, 
11g State Street, Boston. 


PARIS in 1900. 


A word tote rae. Make ome of senmehte and > 
tel accomm tions now, at rT rates, ynally 
| conducted parties. THE CHA WFORD TOURK B10. Tre 
mont Building, Boston; 220 _rectuns. New York; 1011 
Chestnut Street, Philadelph 


} —_—— 





EUROPEAN TRAVEL. 


THE MISSES WELDO® wae thetr @th Annual Clase- 
Young Ladies’ Fore ricted, highest re 
| ferences. Address B MOORINGS. Loon HMavew, Pa 
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The Nation. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO 
Politics, Literamarny Science, and Art. 


FOUNDED 1865. 


[@ntered at the New York City Post-Office as second- 
class mail-matter.]} 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid, to 
any part of the United States or Canada; to foreign 
countries comprised in the Postal Union, $4.00. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the 
Address-Label of each paper, the change of which 
to a subsequent date becomes a receipt for remit- 
tance. No other receipt is sent unless requested. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless 
made by registered letter, or by check, express order, 
or Postal Order, payable to ‘‘Publisher of the Na- 
tion.” 

When a change of address is desired, both the old 
and new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 208 Broadway. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


Fifteen cents per agate line, each insertion, 1, 
lines to the inch, 

Twenty per cent. advance for choice of page or 
top of column. Cuts are not inserted on the first 


page. 
A column, $20 each insertion; with choice of 
page, $24. 
A page, $60 each insertion; front-cover page, $80. 
Advertisements must be acceptable in every re- 


spect. 
Copy vessiued until Tuesday, 6 P. M. 





DISCOUNTS. 
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$100 within BHOR, vcccccccreseevocsrocsecs 10 per cent. 
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600 ad “ 
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$000 wo -  puveucnsneenapnenenesaces 83% “ 





The NATION ia sent free to those who advertise 
tn it as tong as advertisement S comeenem 


eeepc enne -—- oe eee 


*,* * Copies of the Natron may be oil in 
Paris at Brentano's, 17 Avenue de l'Opéra, and in 
London of B, F. Stevens, 7 Trafalgar Square, Ame- 
rican Newspaper Agency, 15 King William Street, 
Strand, W. C 

London aaa for advertisements, H. A. Delille, 
Langham Hotel. 


, 





Educational. 


CaL‘FrorNrIA, Los Angeles, West 23d Street. 
M ARLBOROUGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Mrs. Grores A. CaswkLL, Principal. 





CanaDa, P. Q. 
TSHOP'S COLLEGE “SCHOOL. (és- 
tablished 1842 ) Church School for Boys on lines 
of English Public Schools. Specially adap for sons 
of English residents in America, weaning cricket, = 
healthy country situation. Best N ork referen 
$280 a year. H. J. H. Perry, +4 x 





DeLawakk, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
WE MISSES HEBB'S 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Students are 
prepared for College. 





District oF CoLumBra (Chevy Chase P. O., Md.). 
HEV Y CHASE 
french and English School for Girls. Suburb of 
Washington. 7 34 o sagen e of the house. 
ULIGNY, hig = am. 
Mine’ C. PETTIGREW, Asst. 





ILurvors, Chicago, 1500-4 Title and Trust Building. 
YICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. 
Law DEPARTMENT OF LAKE FoREST UNIVERSITY. 
Three-year course leading to degree LL.B. For further 
information address the Secretary. E. E. BARRETT. 








MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
DGEWORTH BOARDING and DAY 
School for oy". —87th year will beatin September 

28, 1899. oe P. Leresves, Princ anes 
~4 3 D. HUNTLEY, Associate er 





MARYLAND, Catonsville. 
T. TIMOTHY'S SCHOOL for Girls re- 
opens Sept 21, 1899. Preparesfor College. Heads 
of School, Miss M. *C. CaRTER, Miss S. R. CARTER. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 


Address the Dean, 
AMUEL C. BENNETT. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 66 Marlborough St. 
‘LASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Boarding and Day School. Certificate accepted by 
Smith, Vassar, and Wellesley. 
8. Auice Brown and ‘Anata L. OWEx, Principals. 
Massacuvusetts, Cambridge, 9 Channing Street, 
HE LEE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Miss M, L. Ke.vy, Principal. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Danvers 


I i} JILLARDHALL SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Twelfth year. Mrs. 8. M. D. MEBRILL, Principal. 





Massacuvsetts, Duxb 
OWDER POINT SCHOOL. —Prepares 
for Scientific_School , College, of, Business. Indi- 
vidual teaching. Elementa 4 4 classes for young 5 a 
Home and outdoor life. F Kwapp, 8.B. (M 
Massscuvusetts, South Byfield. 
UMMER ACADEM Y.—PREPARES 
boys for any College or Scientific School. 
Special attention is given to English. Trained teach- 
ers. $500. Perey L. Horne, A.M. (Harvard). 








Missour!, St. Louis. 30th Year. 22 Professors. 
REST PARK UNIVERSITY FOR 
Women. ierooger, Di College Course. ws, Folce 
Music, E. R. Kr areckes: rry Fellows, ice; 
ariel Violin. ape Elocution, Art. Boa and 
tuition, $265 to $3 80. Address for Cata logue, 
rs. ANNA SNEED Carrns, President. 





New HampsuHireE, Plymouth 

OLDERNESS SCHOOL. — Thorough 

preparation for College and Scientific School. 
Holderness boys are standing well at Trinity, Dart- 
n, Harvard, Wesleyan, West Point. Bend 


mouth, Princeto 
for catalogue to’ Rev. LORIN x M.A., 
t. Rev. W. W. NiiEs, President of Trustees, 





New York, Sing Sing. 
R. HOLBROOK *'S SCHOOL 
will reopen Wednesday, September 27, at 6 P. M- 





New York, U 
RS. PIA TT" S SCHOOL.—The next 
school year begins Thursday, Sept 22, 1898. 





orTu CAROLINA, Red 


ORTH CAROLINA MILITARY 
Anna —— rants and for celege ‘atid we Polnt or th- 
ful climate. Address C. A. Suort, Prin, 





Onto, Cincinnati 
ISS ARMSTRONG'S SCHOOL FOR 
Girls, Liddesdale Place Avensals. Family limit- 
ed, Circulars sent on application 


Educational. 


SS HELE y's Ss “TALL. —A Boarding and 
L Aewe yt ned Girls; Will reopen Sept. 15. For cir- 
eulars iss ELEANOR TEBBETTS, Ph.D., Prin. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bethle 


EHIGH PREPARA TOR Y TOOL 


Lis 900 aloga ae various col 
ae ieee ae io raha Ba 


PENNSYLVANTA, Chestnut Hill. 
‘HESTNUT HILL ACADEMY. 
A Boarding School for Boys. Illustrated Cata- 
logues on application. 
James L. PatrEerson, Head-master. 








PENNSYLVANIA, Med 
EDIA ACADEM ted or BOYS AND 


, Scientific, = 


Thoro 
Careful indivi ua! on. 
table. Beautiful location. Circular . 
Cuas. W. STUART, 


Excellen 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut H 
RS. COMEG YS’ AND MISS BELL'S 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 


Will reopen October 2, 1899. 
Students prepared for college. 


Virermia, Richm 
CcCABE’S (DA. y ‘AND BOARDING) 
University School. The thirty-fifth annua’ 
sion of this school for bo: Sept. 25th, isee. 


Freee aPamic ta cat eet 

r e e 
leading eering Schools. Full staff. o 
partments strletly limited. For catalogue 


ORDON McoCaBe, Head Master. 








Virerta, Richmond. 

NIVERSIT Y COLLEGE OF MEDI- 
cine.—310 mene med last a ees 56 in Faculty. E. Seee 

Pe a Ererts Be compalecry extres; Besord dete 
carta bet Cf. a appt 
can ore last North ing, Bo Board, 1 (17 appli- 
cants), and before all . ay d Pharmacy ards 
eq as good ans For 88-page Catalogue, address 

Dr. J. ALLISON Hopes, Proctor. 


ISS ANABLE'S Boardin, Ks and Day 
School for Girls. Established in 1848. Cireular on 
application. Opens Sept. 28. 1350 Pine St., Phila., Pa. 


SCE HOOL, wor DRAWING. AND PAINTING. 
S, BOSTON, MASS. 


ear Opens Os 
wien eee 
Haus 


- 











F. ‘aed 


scat Sates! 


Pinatomys 
ve. 


se hate ated ay dose oar 


shi 
ceri 4 circulars we i add 
MISS ELIZABETH corm adreat Manager. 


MISS BALDWIN’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
BRYN MAWR, PA. 


Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. 


plisre 


CRossS, 





Miss FLorence Bautpwin, Principal. Within eight 
ears more than ninety pupils have entered : 
wr College from this school. shou: 


Fine, fire- both General and e building. 3 a0 A Noten tiful 
ne oare ui! 
grounds. For circular, ad Secretary. 


ACADEMIC CLASSES nis. 


A Boarding and 


ade Resting ed Pal tates Sees evant 





, Wellesley, and Mt. Holyoke. Artistic, Mili and 
Swedish Gyinaaatioe Music ent. 1oth pear. 
Ad West 27th Street, New York. 





FORESTRY SCHOOL, 
For circular — information ote = 


Cc. A. SCH » Ph.D., 
Forester to the Estate. 





MONTCLAIR MILITAR y ACADEMY 
Ay bay LE ete 


Vhs ag Aa a 
OHN @. wAcvicaR. Head Master. 





Onto, Cincinnati, Walnut Hills, 044-046-048 Morris 
DEN PARK SCHOOL,—BOA RDING 
and Day School Ld Girls, Primary, Preparatory, 


Steak edn eer an Higher course in the 


MaDAME Frepry, 
Mise Many F. Surru, } Principals. 





ABBOT ACADEMY °°" Yenne lstisss, 


Rares fire eee, oa ie 





July 20, 1899] 


The Nation. 








Educational. 


Edaetient: 


Lasell Seminary Ryyvq| Vicioria College 


cme: yee 


very gra 

is what a father wrote to ughter after 
to school from Christmas vacation 
testimony as to Lasell’s 

ant lines. 

Lig ms are taken for nnd year begin- 
ning September, er, 1809. Catalogue f 
c. c. onsen, Principal. 


AUBURNDALE, Mass 


Trinity College.) 


Forty-fifth year opens September 6th. 
Largest endowment of any College in the 
South. Superior climate. Send for Cata- 
logue to PRESIDENT KILGO, 

—_— N. C. 


ROANOK COLLEGE 
Salem, Virginia. 
ourses for Degrees with Electives. Library of 
one Workin Ae me Healthful moun- 
location. Six Churches no bar-rooms. Very 
moderate expenses. Aid Scholarships. Students 
from North and South. 47th Session begins Sepr. 

18, Catalogue with views free. Address 
JULIUS D. DREHER, President. 


Mr. and Mrs. John A. Bellows 


will reopen their Boarding and Day School for Girls at 
115 Beacon Street, Boston, October 4, 1899. Certificate 
of Principals admits to Smith and Wellesley Colleges. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. 


Founded 1803. For the higher education of young 
perm oe Classical and Scientific course of study; 


tory and Optional. Year begins Sept. 
30800. oo. Mise ny and Opt Prin., Bradford, Maas. 

















For GIRLS and 


HOWARD SEMINARY Youna women 


b shy @ Bridgewater, Mass. i7th year opens 
ius” Te Terms $350 


RF Academie, 
Seki ob seeraterd* am apd Spec Art, Mu- 
sic, and Elocution. Well- eanipped a Leary and La- 


, fine Gymnasiu 
Miss SARAH E. LAUGHTON, Prin. 





Pensionnat Francais of Vermont Aca- 


demy and Training School 
FOR TEACHERS OF FRENCH begins Sept. 19. For 
circulars address Rev. L. C .A., oF Mrs. L. C. 


ROUX, Sexton's’ River, near Ballon Falis, Vt. 





ANDERBILT UNIVERSITY, 
Nashville, Tennessee.—Next session opens Sep- 
tember 20. Full graduate as weil as undergraduate 
courses. 800 students last year. Seven Departments. 
Fully equipped laboratories and museums. 
WILS WILLIAMS, Secretary. 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY. 
a. me. PF begins Sept. 18, 1899. Eighty Scho- 
ed to students Mot high standing. Six im- 
portant buildings added since a For Catalogue and 
llustrated Su romest, addre: 
HARLAN AMEN, ‘Principal, Exeter, N. H. 








WwW , Mass. 
or eye Military Aateany a ee 
school. first grade. Healthful loca- 


ag tie Bela. t pe. —— _ Small classes. 
 jOsRPH PH ALDEN 6 SHAW, A.M. 


ALLEN BROTHERS’ 
West Newton English and Classical School. 


Family and Home School for both Sexes. (47th year.) 
WEST NEWTON, MASS. 


tion. News 
Visitor: Th 








Miss GIBSON’S FAMILY at DAY SCHOOL 





for Giris, 2087 Loy ey Pa, 28th year. 
Fall term begins Sept. 28, '99. — Proparetery. 
PALLS (N, Y.) en’ 


Ouro he ee a a ag 





(McGILL UNIVERSITY, MONTREAL). 


This residential college for women-students of 
McGill University will be opened on 14th Septem- 
ber next. For terms, etc., apply to the Secretary, 
McGill College, Montreal. 





Yale Divinity School. 


A free education in bg Ayok in a great univer- 
sity. Foo ete 


f. BW BACO! New Haven, Conn. 


-MORAL, MENTAL, 
BOYS CARED FOR.- rg Physical advan 
tages not - ured elsewhere. Circu 
JOHN H. WALSH, Great , ae Mass. 


Teachers, etc. 
IBRARIAN.—FOUR YEARS’ EX- 


perience in one of largest American libraries——will 
act as assistant or take charge of town or college libra- 
ry. References as to scholarship and efficiency fur- 
nished on | application to A. _K. G.. care of the Nation. 


OUR YEARS’ ACADEMICAL 
Course, preparatory to Yale, Vassar, etc., reduced 
to less than one year by private instruction. 
Pamphlet free Rey. Wu. WE 
Belle ville, Ill. 


ANTED—AN ENGAGEMENT AS 
a specialist in Classics and Sarina. Lecture 
Courses in French Literature. Addre 
SLrEa,7 730 L “mn Avenue, € "Cieveland, Ohio, 


HARLE S Ww. STON. E, Tutor for Har- 


vard, 68 Cheatnut Street, Boston. 


School Agencies. 


TI ‘HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. | 
Everett 0. Fisk & Co., Proprietors. 

4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 1505 Pa! Ave., Washington. 

156 Fifth Ave., New York, 414 Cent. Bag. Minneapolis. 

730 we, Bdg.,Denver. 525 s8time’n Bk, Los Angeles 

378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 825 M’ket8t. San Francisco 





LBANY TEACHERS AGENCY, 

24 State St., Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools of | 

all grades with c ompetent teachers. Assists teachers in 
onteintng positions. HARLAN P. Frenon, Manager. 


why SS Sa RHORN’S TEACHE eS 
GENCY. Oldest and a. yy in the U. 
Retablished 1855. l4th St., N. a 


THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
WM. O. PRATT, Mgr., 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 








is valuavle in proportion to Ite ip 
An Agency fluence. If it merely hears of va- 
cancies and tells that is sometiing, but if itis a-ked to 
ae about them recommen a teacher and rec- 


—- | 


| the most 





CW BARDEEN, Syracuse, LY. Recommends 
ELLIS & ELVEY, 


Dealers in Old and Rare bKeoks. 
CATALOGUES of CHOICE BOOKS and ieee. 
NATED La pet bd 5 paniohes periodical 
Rare Early English Lite’ re, Early Printed i 
Black Letter, Ancient Artistic Bookbiading:, rare Prints 
and Ante i ete. Onl fine epecimens are dealt with. 
BOND STREET, LONDON, E 


Study and Practice of French in School 
IN THREE PARTS. 
By L.C.Boname, 258 South 16th St., Philadelphia 
A carefully graded course, meeting requirements for 
entrance exainination at college ge. Practice in conversa- 
tion and thorough drill in Pronunciation and Grammar. 
From Education, Boston: “A well-made series. Teach- 
ers and 1 ame will find the three books helpful and inte- 

















FRENCH BOOKS “Zsee=="* 


Cc somplete Catalogue on application. 


OOKS.—All Out-of-print Books su plied, | 

no matter on what subject. Acknow the 
world —. . the most ex kfinders extant. 
Please ante. BAK gg BOOKSHOP, 
141 16. John) “pright Street Birmingham, E1 England. 





KIN DERGARTEN SUPPLIES a 


at bees rt 57 S Rast i4sb 8t., N.Y. 
for New ogue. 


| thing but 





Best Known 


Keown as the Best 









emington 
Standard Typewriter 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway, New York. 

















Old Books. Rare Books, 
Choice Books, Quaint Books, 
Typography, Topography. 


BOOKS ON ALL SUBJECTS. 
FIRST EDITIONS, ETC. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, pronounced to be 
ginal and interesting list issued, 
364 pages, 8vo, with 370 Reproductions of Plates, 
Portraits, and Title- pages, post free, | — sum 
is deducted from the first purchase of } 


PICKERING & cnATYS, 
Antiquarian Booksellers, 66 Haymarket, 
St. James, London, S. W. 


- LIBRARIES. 


We ony ply Public, Private, School, College, and 
Club Lit wreries with all current Books promptly 
and —~° It ia our specialty We deal in no 

oks. Our Monthly Bulletin of all the 
publishers’ new, noteworthy, and popular tooks 
mailed on application. 


The Baker & Taylor Co. 


5 and 7 East 16th honti New York. 


CLAREN DON PRESS 
PUBLICATIONS. 


For sale by ald booksellers. Send for Catalogue. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
(American Branch) 91 5th Ave., New York. 




















Soule’s Synonymes. 


Howison's revised and enlarged edition. Now 
more indispensable to the writer than ever. 
Crown 4vo, cleth, $2.00; half leather, $2.%. 


| LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Boston. 
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NEW, BOOKS MACMILLAN COMPANY 


JUST READY 
The Government of Municipalities 


Tue GREAT MUNICIPAL PROBLEMS STATED AND PRACTICAL METHODS SUGGESTED IN AID OF THEIR SOLUTION, By 
the Hon. Dorman B, Eaton, formerly Commissioner of the United States Civil Service. 


8vo, Cloth, $4.00 net. 


The author has treated the subject theoretically in reference to American constitutions and the relations of the city to the State, and practically in the 
light of the experiences of both American and European cities. 
th the actual and the true relations of political parties to city government are set forth; thus it is shown by what means parties have gained an unjus- 
tiflable control of American cities. 








HISTORY, TRAVEL, AND DESCRIPTION. 
The Making of Hawaii The Philippines and Roundabout 
A Srupy mm Soom. Evo.vrion. By Major G. J. YounaHusBaANnD. Cloth, $2.50 


By Prof. W1.L14aM Fremont BLackman, Yale University. Cloth, $2.00 Written in a dashing style that is very taking; it supplements Prof. Wor- 
A careful study, clear and concise, of the social, political, and moral de- | cester’s book, written ore the recent troubles, so as to give a most com- 
velopment of the Hawaiian people. plete account of the past and present of the ielanda 


Letters from Japan 
ge Simply By Mrs. Hueu Fraser, author of “ Palladia.” etc. A Record of Modern 
captivating.”’ Profusely Mlustrated, Two Volumes, 8vo, $7.50. Life in the 
—EVENING Post, ‘Exquisite word-pictures . . . altogether delightful.”—Chicago Tribune. Island Empire. 
** Really hc Head pen-pictures . . . diversified by delightful character sketches.""—Boston 
ip 


Evening Transcript. 
The History of South Carolina 


By Epwarp MoCrapy, President of the Historical Society of South Carolina. Member of the Bar of Charleston, S. C. 
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The Week. 


In unconcealed consternation, our Im- 
perialists at Washington and through- 
out the country discovered on Monday 
that their policy of suppression and de- 
ceit is a melancholy ruin. The exposure 
by the newspaper correspondents at Ma- 
nila of the fraud which has been de- 
liberately practised upon the American 
people, is the most terrible blow which 
President McKinley has received. For 
to him it comes back. This futile war 
in the Philippines is his war. If his 
underlings have acted like knaves or 
fools, they are still his underlings, 
chosen by him, kept in office by him, 
directed in all things by him. Attempt 
to dodge responsibility as he may, the 
American people know where to fix and 
fasten it. If they have been tricked 
into thinking this war on the Filipinos 
anything but a criminal blunder, if they 
have been steadily deceived as to its 
causes and course and ‘1e prospect of 
its speedy termination, \. lliam McKin- 
ley is the man to be held ultimately re- 
sponsible. Politically, that is the most 
momentous inference to be drawn from 
the collapse of imperialistic lying, 
brought about by the united action of 
the American correspondents in Manila. 
There is really no surprise about the re- 
velations. They came in a dramatic 
way, and will shock the country, but 
they only confirm indications which 
have been accumulating for many weeks. 
Private letters, talks with returned cor- 
respondents and volunteer officers and 
men, and information obtained from na- 
val officers, all have pointed to the fact 
that official deception had been practised 
on a monstrous scale. 











As for Gen. Otis, we think of him 
mainly as an unlucky subordinate blun- 
deringly carrying out his orders. There 
can be no doubt where he got his inspi- 
ration to secrecy and deception. The 
phrases of his which the correspondents 
quote—that certain facts “would alarm 
the people at home,” or would “have the 
people of the United States hy the ears” 
—show that he was acting not as a gene- 
ral but as a politician. That is, he was 
taking the White House view that this 
is “a Republican war,” and must be con- 
ducted not so as to win battles but to 
win votes. In this, Gen. Otis no doubt 
thought he was just as faithfully serv- 
ing his master at Washington as he was 
by telegraphing the manifest absurdity 
the other day, that only the encourage- 
ment derived from anti-imperialists in 
America prevented the Filipinos from 
surrendering. That there was no mili- 





tary reason for the censorship is proved 
beyond all dispute by the correspond- 
ents, who show that the very statements 
of fact which Gen. Otis would not per- 
mit them to telegraph to this country, 
lest somehow the news get to the ears 
of the Filipinos, were printed in news- 
papers in Manila which freely circulated 
among the insurgents. It is clear 
enough that Gen. Otis was acting in all 
this matter of the censorship from puli- 
tical motives, under political instructions 
from Washington. This is the main rea- 
son why the exposure leaves him, as a 
mere general, in so ridiculous a position. 





Gen. Funston, who is frequently al- 
luded to as the “Roosevelt of the Philip- 
pine war,” and who is undoubtedly the 
popular hero of that war, is credited 
with sentiments about it which are 
extremely likely to be regarded as 
“treasonable” at Washington. Mr. Wild- 
man, our Consul at Hong Kong, repre- 
sents him as saying, in a statement of 
his views, that there “should be a little 
less gunpowder and more diplomacy” in 
our Philippine policy; that a “little di- 
plomacy at this time would go a long 
way towards settling the trouble and 
bringing peace and prosperity to these 
unfortunate islands”; that, strange as 
it may seem, he is “almost a peace-at- 
any-price man”; that “when life and 
property can be saved, it is almost crime 
not to follow that rule, whatever may 
be the circumstances arguing against 
it,” and that, though he is a Republican 
he is an anti-expansionist, but not a 
bitter one. His view of the future pos- 
sibilities of the islands seems to touch 
upon some of the hidden forces which 
are behind this extraordinary “war for 
humanity”: 

“Big syndicates and capitalists will be 
greatly benefited by the retention of these 
islands, but, outside a few exceptional in- 
dividual cases, I can see no advantage in 
their possession by the United States. The 
islands are so thickly populated and labor so 


cheap, there certainly is no inducement for 
the American laborer.’’ 


Secretary Wilson of the Department of 
Agriculture confirms this view of syndi- 
cates and capitalists by his glowing pic- 
ture of Old Glory floating over the butter 
cans of the Pacific Coast, which the Fili- 
pinos will buy by thousands after they 
have been subdued. 





Washington confirms, albeit with a lit- 
tle shame, the statement from Manila 
that this Government is going to sub- 
sidize the Sultan of Sulu. Not only that, 
it is going to make him a little present of 
$10,000, or so, to start with, just to put 
him in a good humor. This is a good 
deal of a novelty in the way of republi- 
can government, but the State Depart- 
ment officials put on a grave face and 









say that here is a shining proof of our 
sincerity in promising to give the Phi- 
lippines self-government. The dear pub- 
lic, how it does like to be humbugged, If 
it swallows this! Anybody who reads 
Foreman or Worcester can see for him- 
self the kind of “self-government” which 
the island of Sulu enjoys under its Sul- 
tan. It is the regular system of Mo- 
hammedan absolutism. The plain truth 
is, that the Administration has its hands 
so uncomfortably full in Luzon that it is 
appalled at the idea of having to fight 
in Sulu also. So it comes down with the 
dust, and tells the Sultan to do whatever 
he pleases in the way of oppression and 
arbitrary rule if he will only fly the 
American flag. 





Tue report comes from Boston that 
the Republican machine in Massachu- 
setts will oppose the reélection of Sena- 
tor Hoar because he is not in harmony 
with the Administration on the subject 
of the Philippines, and because he (Hoar) 
is reckoned an anti-Imperialist. It seems 
to us that it would be wiser for the ma- 
chinists to wait and see what the Mc- 
Kinley policy is, before throwing Senator 
Hoar overboard. It may prove that Mc- 
Kinley is in harmony with Hoar. Such 
a vacillating person is liable to turn up 
anywhere at any time. It would be most 
embarrassing if Senator Hoar and all 
the Massachusetts Republicans who 
agree with him were read out of the 
party for anti-Imperialism, and at the 
last moment McKinley himself should 
turn around and become an anti-Im- 
perialist also. However that may be, 
Senator Hoar cannot change his posi- 
tion. He has won a crown of exceeding 
glory by upholding the Declaration of 
Independence as a document of world- 
wide truth, applicable to all people strug- 
gling for liberty. whether white or black, 
whether the Malay or Caucasian, whe- 
ther of the New World or of the Old. If 
Massachusetts throws him overboard for 
this reason, the dishonor will be great, 
but it will be all her own. 





Unwitting confession of wrong-doing 
is often more conclusive than open beat- 
ing of the breast and acknowledging 
one’s self a miserable sinner, and this is 
what we are now getting from the Ad- 
ministration. Its virtuous declaration 
that all the commissions for the volun- 
teer army are to be given strictly for 
merit, is indirectly the plainest kind of 
admission that its different course last 
year was all wrong. One of its thick- 
and-thin defenders has a dim perception 
of the awkwardness of praising the new 
departure, and inserts a solemn explana- 
tion that to laud the new method fs not 
to admit that the old method was ne- 
farious. But if the old way of handing 
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over commissions to a “pull” or a purse 
was commendable, why abandon it? 
That is what the politicians are asking 
who are now overrunning the White 
House in search of military appoint- 
ments, If their demands must be re- 
fused this year, as calculated to injure 
the army, why were they not refused 
last year for the same reason? If a 
stern sense of duty compels the Presi- 
dent to appoint only experienced and 
capable officers now, where was his 
sense of duty last year? 





The baleful effect of President Mc- 
Kinley’s act in removing 10,000 offices 
from the merit system at the instance 
of the spoilsmen finds a fresh illustra- 
tion in the resolutions adopted by the 
Republican State convention of Ken- 
tucky on Thursday. The politicians there 
assembled hailed the new order with de- 
light. They so far forgot themselves 
that they repudiated that part of their 
own national platform which relates to 
civil-service reform, although it is bind- 
ing on the party until repealed or until 
a new platform is adopted. They for- 
got, also, that Mr. McKinley, or at all 
events his Secretary of the Treasury, 
adheres to the St. Louis platform, and 
maintains that the recent executive or- 
der is not in conflict with it. These tri- 
fling incongruities were not noticed by 
the Kentucky politicians. They went to 
the heart of the matter at once, and 
passed two resolutions on the subject, 
viz.: 

‘“‘We reaffirm our adherence to principles 
and to policies proclaimed by the last na- 
tional Republican convention, except as to 
the civil service. 

‘We commend the present amendment of 
civil-service rules by the President, and de- 
clare our belief that further modifications 


of existing civil-service legislation may be 
made with advantage to the public service.” 


For the purpose of contrast, we reprint 
the clause of the last Republican na- 
tional platform, which the party in 
Kentucky now repudiates in express 
terms: 

“The civil-service law was placed on the 
statute book by the Republican party, which 
has always sustained it, and we renew our 
repeated declarations that it shall be tho- 


roughly and honestly enforced, and extended 
wherever practicable.” 





An edifying controversy sprang up last 
week in New Hampshire, when Senator 
Chandler and Senator Gallinger appear- 
ed on opposite sides in a prosecution of 
the latter for levying contributions on 
federal office-holders for campaign pur- 
poses. This is a violation of the civil- 
service law, and ex-Governor Busiel took 
the initiative in calling Gallinger to ac- 
count for it. Gallinger thought that 
Chandler had inspired this movement 
against him, and he asked in the preli- 
minary investigation whether that was 
not the fact. When it came Chandler’s 
turn to testify, he said that he had with- 
drawn from membership of the cam- 





paign committees of his State on account 
of the passage of the civil-service law, 
and had advised Gallinger to do the 
same, and that when he found that Gal- 
linger was assessing federal office-hold- 
ers he left the committee rooms alto- 
gether. This was very becoming on the 
part of Chandler, and we set it down to 
his credit that, although not a friend of 
the civil-service law, he would not open- 
ly violate it or countenance its violation 
by remaining in the company of those 
who were levying assessments on office- 
holders. 





The real significance of the row be- 
tween these worthies is the neglect and 
contempt into which the whole civil- 
service law has fallen under the present 
Administration. As we have repeatedly 
shown, the system had been honey- 
combed, through unrebuked violations 
of the law, long before Mr. McKinley 
threw off the mask in his order turning 
over 10,000 offices to the spoilsmen. It 
is well known that case after case of 
flagrant disregard of the civil-service 
law and regulations has been brought 
to the attention of the President, who 
has effusively thanked and flattered his 
informants, and then done precisely no- 
thing to bring the offenders to justice. 
With the Chief Magistrate thus con- 
senting to see the law made a mockery, 
what wonder that senatorial bosses like 
Gallinger should go back unblushingly 
to the old system of blackmailing fede- 
ral employees? The violation of the law 
in New Hampshire wes notorious. A 
copy of the assessing circular, with Se- 
nator Gallinger’s name on it, was pro- 
duced. Now such assessments are cri- 
minal. A statute of the United States 
so declares, and provides a penalty of 
$500 for each offence. It is a statute, 
moreover, which was enforced under 
President Arthur, and offenders con- 
victed. A vigilant Executive, eager to 
put down this form of crime against 
the United States as well as all others, 
would long ago have instructed the 
United States District Attorney to look 
into the matter and see that the law 
was respected and enforced. But Mr. 
McKinley has been so busy sending 
greetings to the Christian Endeavor 
Convention that he has had no time to 
attend to his sworn duty. 





The importers of Swiss embroideries, 
in their proceedings to test the law un- 
der which Appraiser Wakeman acted in 
his harassing movements against them, 
drew out some facts of importance last 
week. One was, that the Collector of 
the Port did not, of his own motion, or- 
der a reappraisement of the goods; that 
he was satisfied with the first appraise- 
ment, but that he was instructed by Mr. 
Howell, the Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, to order such reappraisement. 
The law does not authorize the Assist- 
ant Secretary, or anybody except the 





Collector, to order the reappraisement 
of goods that have once been pass- 
ed. The question which the Board of 
General Appraisers have now to pass 
upon is, whether the Treasury Depart- 
ment is vested with such general powers 
of oversight that it can contravene or 
supplement the mandate of the law re- 
lating to the importation of merchandise 
in such a way as to inflict losses upon 
merchants for which they have -no re- 
medy. We trust that this question may 
be brought before the courts, and that 
it may be made known whether there 
is any limit to the persecution of that 
portion of the community whose busi- 
hess supplies the Government with two- 
thirds of its revenue. 





The republic of Mexico desires to con- 
solidate its debt in a 5 percent. gold bond 
to the amount of about $110,000,000, of 
which about $25,000,000 has been al- 
lotted by the contracting syndicate to 
the United States and Holland. The re- 
mainder goes to England and Germany. 
The loan has been underwritten by the 
syndicate of which the American branch 
is the house of J. P. Morgan & Co. The 
amount allotted to this country is small, 
but it has some significance in the fact 
that it is the first introduction of foreign 
government. loans to this market. It 
may have a further significance as being 
the first step of the republic of Mexico 
towards the gold standard. Mexico has 
the double standard in law, but the sin- 
gle silver standard in fact. All her reve- 
nues are collected in silver, and all her 
obligations are paid in that metal except 
such as are made specifically payable in 
London or Berlin. We shall hope to 
hear from our silver doctrinaires on 
this subject in due time. Senator Jones 
of Nevada might well devote a cou- 
ple of days to it, and Mr. Charles A. 
Towne of Minnesota might prove to the 
satisfaction of himself and George Fred 
Williams that the gold standard can 
never be adopted in Mexico even if her 
people and rulers desire it. 





The American-China Development 
Company is one of the evidences of the 
superabundance of capital in the United 
States for domestic use. The surplus 
which has been accumulating since our 
own Western territory was supplied with 
rather more railway mileage than was 
needful, must and will find an outlet. 
China presents a field that is inviting in 
the sense that it is a country of large 
resources as yet undeveloped. It is not 
yet known publicly what kind of a 
charter the American company has ob- 
tained for a railway from Han-Kow to 
Canton, or what, if any, obstacles have 
been put in the way of its realization 
by the Chinese authorities. It is report- 
ed from Washington, however, that Min- 
ister Conger has been instructed to use 
his good offices and influence to secure 
the effectual carrying out of the contract, 
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and the securing of other privileges of 
trade and investment in the Celestial 
Empire, but not to take joint action with 
any other Power in such a way as to 
form an international engagement. To 
this there can be no objection. 





That a large increase in importations 
of foreign goods follows a year of ex- 


traordinary domestic prosperity and pro- | 


fit has often been manifested in our 
history. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that imports for the fiscal year 1899, as 
last week’s statement shows, have in- 
creased $81,027,000 over 1898. Neverthe- 
less, the total importations of the year 
are smaller by far than those of any year 
in the decade past except 1898 and 1894. 
Two explanations are advanced for this 
remarkable result. Now and then, some 
belated protectionist will point with 
pride to the Dingley law as the cause of 
our relatively slow recourse to foreign 
markets. But this explanation can be 
easily blown away. Of the eighty-one 
millions increase in importations, seven- 
ty-two millions came from dutiable 
goods. In the similar trade year, 1880, 
under a similar tariff, imports increas- 
ed no less than $222,000,000, or nearly 
three times their present increase. Fur- 
thermore, the folly of talking of pro- 
tectionist barriers when our own manu- 
facturers were invading the foreign mar- 
kets, is so plain that he who runs may 
read. The simple fact, proved as con- 
clusively by our export trade as by our 
imports, is that American capital and 
American ingenuity have so far broken 
the fetters of protection that we no 
longer depend on foreign markets to 
meet an increasing home demand. This 
year, it is the foreign markets, even for 
manufactured iron goods, which depend 
on us to make good their shortage. Last 
May’s report, which showed for the 
eleven months an increase of $45,000,000 
in imports of raw material for the use of 
our own exporting manufacturers, gives 
a hint at the great industrial change 
which has been in progress. 





What is most likely to strike the read- 
er’s attention, in the foreign trade state- 
ment for the fiscalyear ending with June, 
is the fact that the total export trade 
virtually shows no decrease whatever 
from the fiscal year 1898. Such a result 
would hardly have been predicted, a year 
ago, by any experienced. observer. The 
corner in wheat had then collapsed. Ex- 
portation of cereals from the United 
States had fallen to barely half the 
monthly average of May and June. The 
European famine and the European 
alarm over a possible blockade of wheat 
supplies were both ended. Europe, 
through its urgent purchases of our 
wheat in May and June, had raised its 
Own storehouse reserves nearly four- 
teen million bushels beyond their total 
of the year before, and this great in- 





crease in the supply at hand came at the | known in English p 
| moment when European farmers, for the 
| first time in three years, were reaping 
; an abundant grain harvest. 


A heavy de- 
crease, both in quantity and in value, of 
agricultural exports from the United 
States was thus inevitable. Since agri- 
cultural shipments had made nearly 70 
per cent. of the total American exports 
in the fiscal year 1898, it was natural 
to expect a rapid decrease in our export 
trade. As a matter of fact, agricultural! 
exports in the fiscal year just ended were 
less by nearly $86,000,000 than in the fiscal 
year 1898. But what had not been reck- 
oned on by the commercial prophets was 
the sudden development of a world-wide 
famine in iron, which, like the wheat 
famine of 1897 and 1898, was by far 
most acutely felt in Europe. The result 
was an increase in our steel and iron 
shipments for eleven months, shown by 
the May report (the latest classified 
summary available), exceeding by $21,- 
000,000 those of the similar period in 
1898. Simultaneously, the foreign de- 
mand for other commodities of manu- 
facture expanded rapidly, and the in- 
crease during the fiscal year, in all man- 
ufactured goods, can hardly have fallen 
short of $50,000,000. A similar increase 
in the foreign demand for products of 
the mines raised the total exports al- 
most to the level of 1898. 





When the Tammany rank and file 
grasp the full meaning and effect of the 
new rules and regulations which the 
State Civil-Service Commissioners have 
prepared for this city, they will not 
only agree with ex-Senator Plunkitt 
about the “civil-service curse,” but will, 
unconsciously, of course, parody the ex- 
clamation of Shylock by saying the 
“curse never fell upon Tammany till 
now”! The State Commissioners have 
eliminated most of the concessions 
which they made in the conference with 
the City Commissioners, greatly redu- 
cing the number of places which are to 
be exempt from competitive examina- 
tions, and placing in the competitive 
class many which have hitherto not been 
there. They have also taken from the 
appointing powers the right to set aside 
persons heading the eligible lists and to 
substitute others for them, and have in- 
serted such perfectly fiendish require- 
ments as that causes for removal must 
be filed, and that sworn certification 
must be made that an office-holder has 
actually done the work for which he is 
paid a salary, before he can get his mo- 
ney. There will be groans and writhings 
in Tammany when this “curse” falls, and 
the feeling towards Mayor Van Wyck, 
who made it possible, is not likely to be 
kindly. 





An acute English statesman said long 
ago that Mr. Chamberlain was the near- 
est approach to an American politician 





| occurrences will not make that opinion 


seem less just. There was the revelation 
in Parliament the other day that Cham- 
berlain owned stock in the Niger Com- 


| pany, just bought up by the Government. 


He confessed a certain indelicacy in the 


| situation, but indignantly repelled any 


suspicion of official impropriety. Yet it 
is matter of public notoriety that he vi- 
sited with severe denunciation anoth- 
er public officer for doing the same thing 
But he jauntily puts this all aside in a 
manner that is not only American but 
Blaineish, which is, of course, another 
way of saying “intensely American.”” And 
he has a true American agility in slip- 
ping away when “cornered.” Thus, in 
the debate a little while ago on the In- 
dian sugar duties, Sir Henry Fowler 
produced a formal opinion by Mr. Cham- 
berlain, both as public man and as eco- 
nomist, flatly opposed to the course which 
he is now eagerly advocating. But did 
this trouble the Colonial Secretary? Not 
in the least. Why rake up his old 
speeches? Whatever he may have said 
in the past, this is what he says now, 
and honorable gentlemen who differ 
with him had better look out or they will 
lose their seats. Truly, the sincerest 
flattery—by imitation—of the ways of 
the American politician. 





English war preparations go on, but it 
is difficult to see how there can ,\be a war 
with the Transvaal. Mr. Chamberlain 
thinks that President Kriiger’s conces- 
sions respecting the franchise for the 
Outlanders are tricky and may be illu- 
sory in practice; but the Prime Minister 
of the Cape declares, on the contrary, 
that they are generous and satisfactory. 
This must have great weight with Eng- 
lish public opinion. Though the Gov- 
ernment is plainly determined to be 
ready for the war, if war must come, yet 
it just as plainly expects a peaceful solu- 
tion. One curious item in the war mea- 
sures is the announcement that the Eng- 
lish troops are supplied with the Dum- 
Dum bullet. This shattering missile has 
been defended as necessary for use 
against savages, and on that ground 
alone the English delegates at The 
Hague voted that it might be used in 
war. A civilized soldier, when he gets 
a small-calibre steel bullet through his 
diaphragm, knows enough to stop right 
where he is. But Zulus and Dervishes 
and Pathans rather like being made a 
sieve of in that way, and come rushing 
on as before. Hence the necessity of a 
ball that will “stop” them when it hits. 
But how about the Boers? Is the use 
of the Dum-Dum against them intended 
as an insulting suggestion that they are 
no better than savages? Or will they 
take it as a tribute to their prowess? 
It seems a very doubtful form of com- 
pliment, as well as, we must say, a 
very doubtful proof of England’s desire 
to make war “humane.” 
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THE SILENCE OF M’KINLEY. 


Among the great men to whom the 
President’s adulators compare him, sim- 
ply by way of showing what a composite 
picture of greatness he is, we often see 
the name of Lincoln. That patient and 
humor-supported man, having gone 
where envy is extinguished, will not feel 
outraged by the comparison; and his 
admirers can afford to smile at it as he 
might have done. But they may, how- 
ever, even granting the asserted likeness, 
reluctantly point out some differences. 
Perhaps the chief one, which instantly 
turns the comparison into contrast, is 
to be found in Lincoln’s habit of freely 
informing the country of his plans and 
policies; of frankly and in person an- 
swering criticism; of pursuing, in short, 
the method of reagonable publicity. 

It is said that the President resembles 
Lincoln in carefully watching the de- 
velopment of public opinion, and never 
getting too far in advance of it. Mc- 
Kinley’s friends proudly accept the de- 
scription of him as a man with “his ear 
to the ground.” It shows how like Lin- 
coln he is. Well, if it is true that Lin- 
coln listened, it is also true that he gave 
people something to listen to. His pub- 
lic utterances were as frequent as they 
were frank. One has only to run over 
the index to Hay and Nicolay to see 
how numerous are the letters which Lin- 
coln wrote and published to explain and 
defend his policy. His letter to Greeley 
of 1862; his letter concerning Vallandig- 
ham’s arrest and imprisonment; his 
great letter to the Illinois Republicans 
in 1863—‘The Father of Waters again 
goes unvexed to the sea’—all are 
specimens. It was Lincoln’s habit, 
at strategic moments and under adverse 
criticism, to throw out these letters of 
his which were truly half-battles. He 
not only followed but formed public sen- 
timent. 

Now no one could reasonably ask Mr. 
McKinley to write letters worthy of be- 
ing named the same day with those of 
Abraham Lincoln, one of the greatest 
masters of style that ever lived. Any 
man living might well shrink from that 
comparison. But if the President cannot 
be expected to put pen to paper and rout 
his opponents as Lincoln did, he can 
at least be expected to say something. 
It will not do for him to fall back on 
the dignity of his office as a justifica- 
tion of his silence. Lincoln did not make 
the same office undignified by his way of 
speaking out in person. In critical times 
like these, when so many questions of 
domestic and foreign policy are hotly 
debated, it is the duty of the President 
to take the people into his confidence; 
it is their right to know what he thinks 
and means to do. But where Lincoln 
was ready and willing to tell what he 
thought and intended, McKinley wraps 
himself in silence as in a garment. 

Take the civil-service order. Expert 
reformers agree with expert spoilsmen 





that it is a step not only backward, but 
downward—not only off the platform, but 
into the mud. Various half-hearted and 
inconsistent explanations have been at- 
tempted by McKinley’s subordinates,but 
he himself remains dumb. Why does he 
not come forward in person to defend 
the order, if it can be defended? A 
special duty to do so is laid upon him. 
He has not always been so voiceless 
about civil-service reform. He spoke 
and voted for it in Congress. He com- 
mitted himself to it explicitly in his let- 
ter of acceptance. Yet thousands of his 
friends and supporters are sorrowfully 
saying that his acts have eaten his 
words. Can any one imagine Lincoln 
remaining silent under such circum- 
stances? Is it “dignity” on McKinley’s 
part, or is it confusion of face and un- 
certainty and dismay? He may be sure 
that as long as he says nothing, people 
will think the worst. 

As to his Philippine policy, the case 
is even more flagrant. All the light the 
President has given us on that subject 
is but darkness intensified. His brief 
references to it in his message to Con- 
gress, his studiously non - committal 
speech in Boston, and his car-platform 
platitudes in the South are all we have 
to go upon, and they do not get us for- 
ward one inch. What Mr. McKinley is 
now doing in the Philippines, what he 
means to do, the country does not know. 
His angriest defenders do not agree in 
their statements of his policy. Is he 
going to kill the Filipinos with kindness 
or with bullets? Is he going to buy up 
Aguinaldo as he has undertaken to buy 
up the Sultan of Sulu? Is his policy 
peace or a sword? The country is left 
in blank ignorance about all this. The 
oracles are dumb. McKinley lies with 
his ear glued to the ground, but not 
one stroke does he himself give to con- 
vey a vibration to the ears of others, 

This persistent and astonishing silence 
of the chosen leader of the people, when 
so great a crisis is upon us, is susceptible 
of various explanations. We think the 
most plausible one is that the President 
does not speak because he has nothing 
to say. This was Sydney Smith’s ex- 
planation of the taciturnity of English- 
men; they kept still because there was 
nothing in their heads. If Mr. McKinley 
cannot defend his civil-service order, no 
doubt his true plan is silence, and 
mighty little of that, as the Irish magis- 
trate said. If he has no Philippine 
policy except one of drift, he is wise to 
keep close-mouthed, and, like Hotspur’s 
wife, refuse to utter what he does not 
know. His silence is a good deal of a 
puzzle if he is a second Lincoln; but 
there is a theory of portentous and 
solemn silence which an increasing num- 
ber of people are saying exactly fits Mc- 
Kinley’s case. It is laid down in Shak- 
spere: 


“O my Antonio, I do know of these 
That therefore only are reputed wise 
For saying nothing, when, I am very sure, 





If they should speak, would almost damn those 
ears 

Which, hearing them, would call their brothers 
fools.’’ 








IT WAS A “BACKWARD STEP.” 


In one respect it is to be regretted that 
proof of the inaccuracy of Secretary 
Gage’s defence of President McKinley’s 
recent civil-service order is so abundant. 
It swells the answer which the. Secre- 
tary of the Civil-Service Reform League 
makes, to such a volume as greatly to 
reduce the number of persons who would 
naturally be inclined to read it. Yet 
every word of it is well worth reading, 
for there is scarcely a sentence in it 
which does not contain an item of proof 
that the President has violated his most 
solemn pledges, and that the worst of- 
fender in breaking down the law is Sec- 
retary Gage himself. Whoever else may 
be fitted to speak as an authority on 
civil-service reform, Mr. Gage clearly is 
not. He has been one of the worst ene- 
mies, if not the very worst enemy, the 
cause has had in official life since the 
original law was enacted 

In formulating his evidence that the 
President’s order is a “backward step,” 
and does restore to the spoilsmen a large 
number of places which had been taken 
from them, Mr. McAneny has very 
wisely put the proceedings of the Trea- 
sury Department first. Secretary Gage 
invited this distinction when he 
made himself the champion of the 
President’s course; but if he had not 
done so, the record of his department 
so far eclipses all others in assault upon 
the system that it is thereby entitled tu 
first place in the assembling of the 
proof. Whatever else he may read, or 
omit to read, we entreat every one in- 
terested in good government to peruse 
carefully the passages in Mr. McAneny’s 
reply which relate to the conduct of the 
Treasury Department. Mr. McAneny 
shows, in the first place, that Secretary 
Gage, when he entered upon office, foun: 
the Internal Revenue Service wholly 
subject to civil-service rules; that he 
began, long before the recent order was 
issued, to permit such violations of the 
law as freed a large portion of the service 
from these rules, and that at present 
the entire service has been restored to 
spoils politics. When it is remembered 
that, under our new internal-revenue 
laws, the chief portion of the income of 
the Government, aggregating no less 
than $276,000,000 during the year end- 
ing July i, is collected through -thia 
branch of the service, the full meanng 
of this betrayal becomes apparent. 

In the second place, Mr. McAneny 
shows how, under the guise of war-emer- 
gency appointments, the rules have been 
broken down so completely, by one piece 
of hostile legislation after another, that 
all appointments, in both the Treasury 
and War Departments, are now made 
without competitive examination. Ail 
temporary appointments, of which there 
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have been a great many, have been made | 


permanent by the President’s order. In 
instance after instance where the law 
was violated, Secretary Gage, though re- 
quested to interfere and assert his au- 
thority to enforce the law, has declined 
to do so. The mass of evidence against 
him is overwhelming, and furnishes 
melancholy reading for reformers who 
thought they had a champion of the first 
order in Mr. Gage when he was made 
Secretary. 

The original charge of the Civil-Ser- 
vice-Reform League, that the President’s 
order withdraws fully 10,000 places from 
the classified service, is shown by offi- 
tial records to be strictly accurate. 
Equally conclusive proof is advanced in 
support of the League’s other charges 
Temporary appointments are shown to 
have been made permanent, and persons 
appointed after passing one of the lowe1 
grades of competitive examination ar« 
being transferred, after a “‘pass’’ exami- 
nation only, to higher grades. “The 
effect of this practice,’ as Mr. McAneny 
says, “is likely to be that the higher 
grades, in time, will be placed on a vir- 
tually non-competitive basis’’—that is, 
the whole system will be overthrown. 
This destructive process will be assisted 
by the other provision of the President’s 
order which permits the reinstatement, 
at the discretion of department offi- 
cials, of persons who have been removed 
from the service for any stated reason. 
This opens the door for the return of 
incompetent and unfit men, and no- 


body who knows anything about poli- | 


tics will question that the opportunity 
will be fully improved. 

We have given only a cursory and in- 
complete outline of Mr. McAneny’s re- 
ply. He devotes small space, and very 
properly so, to Secretary Gage’s ingenu- 
ous contention that the opportunities 
which the President’s order gives for 
evasion of the law: will not be improved 
because the Administration does not in- 
tend to use them. If the power was not 
intended for use, why was it conferred? 





| RESPONSIBILITY 


public judgment about it will be un- 
availing. 


OF. LAWYERS 
CITIZENS. 

The recent meeting of the Bar Asso- 

ciation of Pennsylvania was in several 

ways of unusual importance. Mr. Horn- 


AS 





blower’s address was itself worthy of | 


public attention, and the fact that he was 
heartily applauded for defending the po- 
litical ideals which have distinguished 
our country, is extremely encouraging to 
the truly patriotic. To the mass of the 
people the Constitution is but a meaning- 
less name. To most of the educated it is 
a technical term, which they can perhaps 
define, but do not comprehend. To law- 
yers, however, such an instrument is full 
of the profoundest significance. They 
know what wonderful! skill, what patient 
thought, what prolonged labor, were em- 
ployed in its fabrication, and they alone 
can fully appreciate the prodigious bless- 
ings that have resulted from its exist- 
ence. 
stand the mischief that will follow from 
disregarding it, and they, more than any 
other class, can effectively protest 
against its violation. They are called on 


They are in position to under- | 
| Indiana, and 


as citizens to use their professional skill | 
in the public interest, just as doctors | 


are called on for similar exertions in 
times of pestilence. The more they up- 
lift their voices, like Mr. Hornblower, 


| the sooner will sane counsels be listened 
| to by our politicians. 
As an illustration of what can be done | 
| in the way of procuring better laws by 


combined and persistent professional ac- 
tion, the report of the committee on uni- 
form legislation may be referred to. It 
is now about eight years since this mat- 
ter was seriously taken up by the pro- 


| fession, and in many of the States Com- 


missioners have been appointed whose 


| conferences have had very substantial 


Has it not always been the chief aim of | 
every spoilsman to “beat the law,” if he | 
| systematize the acknowledgment and 
execution of written instruments, the | 


could? Is it not a fact that every oppor- 
tunity to “beat” it which the new order 
affords is already being improved? And 
this is not the worst aspect of the 
situation at Washington. Mr. McAneny 
declares that, for the first time since the 
National Civil-Service Commission was 
created, access to its records has been 
refused to him, because he wished to 
find there proof of the Administration's 
bad faith. This fact, coupled with the 
spectacle of a Civil-Service Commission- 
er, appointed by President McKinley, de- 
fending publicly this “backward step,” 


results. 
to recognize the importance of enacting 
laws with some reference to those al- 
ready existing in neighboring communi- 
ties. Bills have been perfected which 


sealing of deeds, the execution of wills, 
and the law of negotiable paper. Some 
states have already adopted these bills, 


| and, the way having been broken, other 





shows clearly enough what the friendly | 
| Court and Client in Criminal Cases.” He | 


professions of the Administration to- 
wards the reform are worth. The first 
step towards the overthrow of the entire 
system has been taken, and all efforts 
to disguise the crime or confuse the 






4 


States will more easily be induced to fol- 
low. Here, we may fairly say, we have 
genuine reforms due to a recognition by 


| more on celerity than severity. 
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description of crime he attributed large- 


ly to the feeling of impatience with le- 
gal delay, and distrust of the enforce- 
ment of justice. “Men not criminals 
themselves in intent refuse to wait for 
the law, and commit crime in the name 
and for the purpose of justice.” The 
number of homicides in the country at 
large is appalling. 
figures exist, but those which are pre- 
sented may be reduced one-half and the 
result is still frightful. Judge Parker of 
the United States District Court, Arkan- 
sas, states that from 1890 to 1895, in- 
clusive, there were nearly 44,000 homi- 
cides in the United States, while in the 
same period there were 723 legal exe- 
cutions and 1,118 lynchings. The At- 
torney-General has reported to Congress 
that in a single year there were 10,500 
homicides, 100 convictions of murder by 
the courts, and 240 executions by ille- 
gal agencies. Judge Hillyer of Georgia 
declares that in 1896 there were more 
men murdered than fell at Gettysburg. 
Many States are comparatively free from 
this stain of bloodshed, but in Ohio, and 
Illinois there have been 
episodes that indicate the existence of 
dangerous tendencies. 

As one cause of this deplorable blot 
on our civilization, Justice Mitchell did 
not hesitate to assign the inexcusable 
delays of the law. It has long been 
recognized that the efficacy of punish- 
ment as a deterrent from crime depends 
Lawyers 
are always present in our legislatures 
and they can generally shape laws as 
they desire. In the administration of 
justice they have almost complete con- 
trol. Were they to devote themselves to 
accelerating the course of justice, they 
would be successful. Lawyers are often 
unjustly blamed, as individuals, for de- 
lay in bringing cases to trial. But for 
delays and hindrances and obstructions 


No very trustworthy 


| in the course of the trial and afterwards, 


Legislatures have been brought | 


lawyers of their responsibility as mem- 


bers of our society. 

This illustration serves to give addi- 
tional force to the address of Justice 
Mitchell of the Supreme Court of Penn- 
sylvania. His theme was “Fidelity to 


referred to the alarming increase of 
crimes committed, not by the criminal 
classes, but against them, which go un- 


| of justice. 


der the general name of lynch law. This | 


Judge Mitchell said, counsel must accept 
the heaviest responsibility. They have a 
duty to the court as well as to the client. 
“Counsel represents the prisoner to de- 
fend his rights. In so doing he is bound 
to exercise competent learning, and to 
be faithful, vigilant, and resolute. But 
he is at the same time an officer of the 
court, part of the system which the law 
provides for the preservation of indivi- 
dual rights in the administration of jus- 
tice, and bound by his official oath to 
fidelity as well to the court as to the 
client.” 

While individual lawyers were to 
blame for abuse of their position, Jus- 
tice Mitchell held that the criminal law 
was full of umreasonable technicalities. 
Under the sanguinary code of an earlier 
day, these technical devices protected 
the interests of humanity, but under our 
milder laws they merely defeat the enda 
“The bar must take care that 
it shall not fail of its proper share tn 
the right establishment of a new order 
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of things, lest a whirlwind of popular 
impatience and distrust shall sweep 
away not only the hurtful obstructions, 
but with them some barriers that are 
true safeguards of innocence.” These 
are wise words. They are addressed to 
those who are peculiarly responsible for 
the preservation of life and property 
from violence. If there is to be any re- 
form, it must be carried through by law- 
yers. If lynching is to be checked, it 
must be by means of such reform. The 
profession is called on to act, both by 
its own members and by the laity. As 
they have shown what they can accom- 
plish in other directions, let them now 
direct their efforts to this end. It may 
be called a “parochial” question; but 
10,000 homicides a year is a phenomenon 
large enough to demand serious conside- 
ration. 





COURTS AND COMBINATIONS. 


The signs are abundant that the 
politicians of both parties will declare 
war against what they call “Trusts.” 
The term “Trust” has established itself 
in the political vocabulary, and lack 
of significance will not displace it. It is 
a substitute for the “money power,” a 
term which has done service for so many 
years that it may be regarded as worn 
out. The “money power” was the great 
bugbear during the early part of the 
century; and when Jackson was carry- 
ing on war against the Bank, the fury 
of the demagogues over the diabolical 
malignities of wealthy corporations ex- 
ceeded the present display. The real ob- 
ject of attack then was accumulated 
wealth, and that is the object now. Cor- 
porations are denounced, but it is, of 
course, the men composing the corpora- 
tions and owning their wealth that are 
really guilty, and they are capable of 
oppressing the people severally as well 
as by combination. 

The obstacles which the demagogues 
will encounter when they undertake to 
legislate against combinations of capi- 
taliste are set forth in a judgment ’re- 
cently pronounced by the Court of Er- 
rors of New Jersey. A number of con- 
cerns engaged in making pottery in that 
State were bought and their works car- 
ried on by a corporation; a condition of 
the purchase being that the men bought 
out should not engage in the pottery 
business again within fifty years, except 
in a few remote States and Territories. 
Having received their money, some of 
these men proceeded to establish new 
potteries, and to compete actively with 
the larger corporation. On application 
by the latter, the Court of Errors held 
that the operation of the new potteries 
by these men should be enjoined. Their 
only justification for refusing to be 
bound by their contract was that such 
a contract was contrary to public po- 
licy, and the Court of Errors held that 
it was not. 





For, in the first place, it was shown 
that a contract by the vendor of a busi- 
ness and its good-will that he will not 
compete with the purchaser, although a 
contract in restraint of trade, is not op- 
posed to public policy when it is not ab- 
solute, and is reasonably required for 


the protection of the purchaser in his 


enjoyment of the business purchased. 
On any other principle, the good-will 
of a business would have no market 
value. No one could afford to pay any- 
thing for it if the seller could at once 
resume it. As Sir George Jessel said: 
“If there is one thing which more than 
another public policy requires, it is that 
men of full age and competent under- 
standing shall have the utmost liberty 
of contract, and that their contracts, 
when entered into freely and voluntarily, 
shall be held sacred and shall be en- 
forced by courts of justice.” In other 
words, freedom of contract is more im- 
portant than almost anything else. To 
allow a person to enter into a contract. 
obtain the benefits of it, and then re- 
pudiate his obligations under it, is, as 
another English judge has said, “prima 
facie, at all events, contrary to the in- 
terests of any and every country.” And 
so our Federal Courts have held that the 
burden is on him who would avoid a 
contract because it is against public 
policy. Unless the Legislature is pre- 
pared to enact that no sale of the good- 
will of a business shall be valid, it can- 
not enact that no agreement not to com- 
pete in business shall be valid; or rather 
if it enacts the latter rule, this involves 
the former one. 

Furthermore, if a man may lawfully 
buy the good-will of one business, how 
shall he be prevented from buying that 
of two? And if he may go so far, why 
may he not go further, and finally ac- 
quire all the concerns engaged in a par- 
ticular indusiry? In the New Jersey 
case, it was urged that the five potter- 
ies bought were the only ones in the 
country making what is called sanitary 
ware, which has become one of the ne- 
cessaries of life, and that the intention 
of the purchaser was to obtain a mo- 
nopoly. Shall the Legislature then enact 
that no one shall buy all the factories 
making a certain necessary thing? Or 
shall it be lawful to buy all but one or 
all but 10 per cent. of them? And shall 
it forbid the purchaser of a part to have 
any interest in the remainder? Or shall 
there be unlimited freedom of purchase 
if the purchaser does not intend a mo- 
nopoly? And who is to tell, and how, 
whether he does or not? According to 
the New Jersey court, “the contracts in 
question were not intended to withdraw, 
and do not appear to have withdrawn, 
from work a single workman in that in- 
dustry. They restrain a coniparatively 
small number of capitalists, who had 
previously employed their capital in 
such manufacture, from continuing to 
do so. The entire capital of the country, 





except theirs, is free to be employed in 
the manufacture.” There was no proof 
that the public would suffer under such 
a consolidation as was effected. 

The situation had no peculiarity be- 
cause a corporation did what an indi- 
vidual might do. The New Jersey law 
authorizes a corporation to buy the stock 
of another corporation. If such pur- 
chases are prohibited, as has been else- 
where done, individuals may make the 
purchase, and organize a corporation 
afterwards to carry on the business. 
What the demagogues must do, if they 
wish to prevent the carrying on of busi- 
ness by combinations, is to forbid not 
only corporations but also firms and in- 
dividuals from agreeing to carry on any 
industry. Unless this is done, indivi- 
duals will direct the policy of competing 
corporations by controlling their stock. 
Such management may be inconvenient 
and expensive, but it is possible. The 
cost of production would be increased, 
and the public would have to pay a part 
at least of the increased cost of products. 
Perhaps we shall try the experiment, but 
it is doubtful if the public will like the 
results of the policy after it is adopted. 
All coéperation involves combination, 
and it is not yet the fashion to denounce 
coéperation. Combination on a great 
scale is the consequence of doing busi- 
ness on a great scale. It results from 
the great accumulation of wealth in mo- 
dern times. Our governments can do 
much to hinder the accumulation of 
wealth, and thus limit combinations. We 
have yet to see how they can otherwise 
prevent them; nor is it easy to frame a 
statute against great combinations with- 
out including small ones. 








TAXES AND INTEREST. 


It was laid down as a maxim by Adam 
Smith, that wherever a great deal can 
be made by the use of money, a great 
deal will commonly be given for the 
use of it; and that wherever little can 
be made by it, less will commonly be 
given for it. Hence it may be inferred, 
in a rough way, that profits vary with 
the rate of interest. Accepting this rule, 
we cannot fail to be impressed with the 
decline that has taken place in the rate 
of profit in this country within the last 
twenty-five or thirty years. Before 1873, 
seven per cent. was a common rate for 
money loaned on bond and mortgage in 
the city of New York, and a not uncom- 
mon rate for railroad mortgages. Five 
per cent. was a rate hardly thought of 
even by persons and corporations en- 
joying the best credit. As money was 
freely borrowed at those rates, it would 
follow that the average rate of profit 
was from 12 to 15 per cent., taking the 
country at large. In many lines of busi- 
ness, and in certain parts of the country, 
the rate was higher than this; but in 
the older and richer regions this rate 
was probably not generally exceeded, 
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At the present moment, the rate of 
interest is little, if any, more than one- 
half what it was in 1870. A great deal 
of money is loaned at 3 per cent., and 
many very large issues of 34 per cent. 
bonds are quoted above par. Frequently 
the rates for call loans are even lower, 
and the lending capacity of the country 
seems to be unlimited. Under these cir- 
cumstances we know, @ priori, that the 
rate of profit must fall. Competition set- 
tles that. If money can be borrowed at 
3 or 4 per cent., there are plenty of alert 
men who will borrow it and undersell 
those who are trying to maintain the 
old-fashioned rate of profit. Whether 
profits of 6 or 7 per cent. are sufficient 
to content the ordinary business man 
cannot as yet be accurately determined; 
but under present conditions the ave- 
rage rate of profit cannot long be main- 
tained above that figure. The firm or 
corporation that can earn, year in and 
year out, 7 per cent. on its capital, is 
doing as well as can be expected, 

Such a decline in the rate of profit has 
necessarily many important economic, as 
well as social, results. One of these is 
the extinction of business enterprises 
having small capitals. Their earnings 
are not enough to pay the wages of 
management in addition to the wages of 
labor. Another result, no doubt, is the 
combination of business concerns. The 
steadily falling rate of profit compels at- 
tention to economies, and in the office ex- 
penses and the cost of marketing goods 
very great economies have been effected. 
Such economies enable particular con- 
cerns to maintain for atime a high rate 
of profit; but such success can be, in 
most cases, only temporary. By the aid 
of protective duties, patents, and other 
conditions favoring monopoly, many en- 
terprises will doubtless long continue to 
pay very high profits on the capital orl- 
ginally invested, but even they will be 
unable to maintain such profits indefi- 
nitely. 


Such being the return of capital, the 
amount demanded by the tax-gatherer 
becomes a very important subject of 
consideration. _Here we find no such 
tendency as is seen in the case of inte- 
rest and profits. Taxes have very gene- 
rally increased. The indirect taxes col- 
lected by the United States authorities 
have been enlarged in number and in 
rate. The direct taxes levied in the 
States and municipalities, while not 
generally much higher in rate, are dou- 
ble what they were, if we compare them 
with the rate of interest. It is this fact 
to which public attention should be di- 
rected, for it is never referred to. Little 
dependence can be placed on the census 
statistics, but we know from other 
sources the condition of affairs in most 
of our cities, In some few cases, and 
those not unimportant, the valuation of 
property has not been raised in the pro- 
portion in which its real value has been 
enhanced; but as a general rule assess- 





ments have kept pace with the advance 
in values, and in some cases have sur- 
passed it. Hence, it may fairly be said 
that even if the nominal rate of taxa- 
tion were the same as formerly, the ac- 


tual burden would be twice what it was. | 


In other words, the taxes levied on ac: 
cumulated property are as high as ever, 
while the revenue derived from such 
property is only one-half what it was. 

Such an increase of the burden of gov- 
ernment cannot be regarded without 
alarm. It is, of course, to be remem- 
bered that many things are done by the 
State that were formerly not done. There 
have been great improvements in streets 
and parks, in water and light, in public 
buildings, in police, and in education. 
Such improvements, however, could have 
been made and could be maintained for 
much less than they cost. The manner 
in which our rulers spend the taxes in 
all large communities has long been a 
scandal. Every one knows the condition 
of affairs in Illinois, in Pennsylvania, 
and in New York. In our own State 
many millions of dollars have been wast- 
ed within a few years, under the pre- 
tence of improving the canals. The evi- 
dence is overwhelming that our rulers 
spend the taxes badly, and the increase 
of taxation must therefore be regarded 
as an economic evil. Little further fall 
in the rate of interest can be anticipated, 
and if the increase in taxatign is not ar- 
rested, the prosperity of the country can- 
not continue. At least we must be pre- 
pared for a material reduction in the 
rate at which wealth and population 
have heretofore increased. 


A MODERN MASQUE. 


LONDON, July 1, 1899. 
The Art Workers’ Guild is little known, 
even by name, to the outside world, but it 
is probably the most genuine society of ar- 
tists in London. It includes men who prac- 








tise every art and every craft, from the | 


painter and sculptor to the basket-maker 
and metal-worker, from the illustrator and 
architect to the painter and designer. It 
finds a place for artists as entirely opposed 
in intention and method as Sir Edward 
Poynter and Mr. Sargent, as Mr. Walter 
Crane and Sir L. Alma-Tadema; in a word, 
so far from imitating the foolish exclusive- 
ness of the Royal Academy, it aims at be- 
ing as representative as possible, and at 
encouraging a practical union of all the 
arts. It has its headquarters at Clifford's 
Inn, one of the picturesque old inns of 
court just off Fleet Street, where the mem- 
bers are understood to meet and talk, speak- 
ing their minds with a freedom that would 
be alarming to the seeker after Academic 
honors. But such is the Guild’s rare talent 
for keeping its own affairs to itself that, 
beyond this, little can be said of it with 
authority. Its performance of a Masque at 
the Guildhall this week is its first appear- 
ance before the public. 

Why it should have decided to make a 
public appearance at all, may not be easy 
to explain. But perhaps the example of 
the balls and processions arranged, from 
time immemorial almost, by the artists of 








Paris and Munich, together with the know- 
ledge of the Guild's ability to rival them, 
had something to do with it; or perhaps it 
was simply the desire to create a beautiful 
pageant. If the Masque was the form in 
which this desire was eventually expressed, 
it was probably because no other manner of 
pageant is so essentially English, and gives 
such a chance to the invention and fancy 
of every kind of artist and craftsman. In 
the days of the famous masques, the spec- 
tacle was always the great thing. While 
the legitimate boards were still as bare and 
unadorned as the Elizabethan Stage So- 
ciety loves to show them, the Masque was 
as splendid and gorgeous and lovely as the 
artist, with a royal or princely purse at 
his command, could make it. Ben Jonson 
might write for the theatre, too, but it 
was only for the Masque that the services 
of Inigo Jones were in request, and this 
calling-in of the artist was its special dis- 
tinction. The theatre gradually borrowed 
the gorgeousness but left out the artist, 
and in the gaudy glitter of Drury Lane, in 
the showy pretentiousness of the Lyceum 
and Her Majesty’s, most people to-day have 
forgotten that there is no reason in the 
world why the picture on the stage should 
not be as beautiful, as dignified, as har- 
monious as the picture on canvas. There 
have been two or three revivals of the 
Masque during the present century, but 
the object then was rather to borrow the 
pretty, artificial old fashion of celebrating 
a royal event than to take advantage of a 
delightful form of pictorial expression. 
The Art Workers, on the contrary, have 
been interested above all in the pictorial 
possibilities. What they wanted to revive 
was, not Ben Jonson's, but Inigo Jones's 
share in the pageant. 


But, of course, there had to be a play, or 
dramatic allegory, as motive for the pic- 
ture, and this they undertook to write them- 
selves, for the Masque was to be from begin- 
ning to end their own creation. If they may 
not be able to boast a Milton, there are two 
among their number, Mr. Selwyn Image and 
Mr. Henry Wilson, who write admirable 
verse, and three or four others, Mr. Waiter 
Crane, Mr. Christopher Whall, Mr. C, R. 
Ashbee, Mr. Harrison Townsend, who can 


| at least versify fluently. The regret is that 


William Morris, for many years an active 
member, and for one the Master, of the 
Guild, did net live long enough to join in the 
work, for he could have made it worthy to 
rank as a poem with the Masques of Tudor 
and Stuart days. However, as it was, 
“Beauty's Awakening’ answered its pur- 
pose excellently. The princess of the fairy 
tale was transformed into the Spirit of All 
Things Beautiful, the redemption of London 
was the joyous result of the kiss of the 
Prince in his new role as the good Knight 
Trueheart; and, if this seems very naive, tt 
must be remembered that not even Milton in 
“Comus” ventured upon a subtle or intricate 
plot. 

As the pageant slowly took shape, as the 
scheme for it, that originated about a year 
ago, was more and more developed, it was 
realized, no less to the astonishment of the 
Art Workers than of any one else, what a 
big thing had been undertaken. Big as it 
was, however, professional assistance was 
called in only for the music, composed by 
Mr. Malcolm Lawson--though at the per- 
formance it was a member of the Guild, Mr. 
Belcher, an architect, who led the orchestra 
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—and for the stage management, as it was 
found absolutely indispensable to have some 
one who could devote the necessary time and 
attention to every rehearsal, and also to the 
proper drilling of the dancers. But it was a 
more serious matter when it became evident 
that the scheme had outgrown the limits 
of the Guild’s own hall in Clifford’s Inn, 
where it was first intended that the Masque 
should be given. The new version of the 
old story meant many dancers and group- 
ings and processions; it meant, besides, from 
a hundred and fifty to two hundred per- 
formers. In Clifford’s Inn hall was scarcely 
more space than for a stage of the re- 
quired size. It was useless to think of the 
ordinary theatre with its tinsel and gilding 
and sham; a more discordant frame could 
not be imagined. But, with nothing less than 
a stroke of genius, the Art Workers deter- 
mined to ask the Lord Mayor to lend them 
the Guildhall. There is no more beautiful or 
statelier hall in London; it is in the very 
midst of the richest and most commercial 
part of a town where, according to some 
authorities, the Spirit of All Things Beauti- 
ful sleeps her soundest. Moreover, it is the 
scene of the most impressive and magnificent 
official pageants still left in the world, 
though, it must be confessed, the actors in 
these are apt to look rather sheepish and 
ashamed of themselves. Somehow, it is hard 
to say just how, but largely through the 
intervention of Mr. Merwyn Macartney, the 
Master of the Guild, the Lord Mayor and the 
Corporation were induced to consent, and 
though, afterwards, the County Council, by 
the imposition of tedious and vexatious re- 
strictions, did its best to prevent the Guild’s 
profiting by the generosity of the City, in 
the end the Guildhall was delivered over to 
the carpenter for the great part of ome 
week, and to the performers for the greater 
part of the next. And, indeed, this has 
proved but another of numerous occasions 
when the City refuses to justify its reputa- 
tion for outer barbarianism. I think most 
people, when they came away from the finest 
pageant seen in London for many a long 
day, must have felt, with me, that the 
County Council, for all its pretensions as a 
refining influence and a promoter of art, can 
still take a lesson or two from the much- 
abused Corporaticn. 

The stage, set up at that end of the Guild- 
hall over which Gog and Magog preside, was 
the triumph of the Masque. It was designed 
by Mr. Henry Wilson, an architect of whom 
the world will be sure to hear more in the 
future, and it was as little as possible like 
the usual big, bare stage, with its flimsy 
scenery and stale devices—it was a ‘“‘lordly 
pleasure-house” rather, a Palace of Art, its 
architecture as stately and sumptuous a set- 
ting for the groups and figures that passed 
across it, as the arcades and terraces of Ve- 
ronese are for his painted courts and cere- 
monies. Wide steps led up from the audience 
to a great central portal, flanked on either 
side by graceful columns, gray and cool in 
color, harmonizing with the surrounding 
stone-work. Above the great golden arch, 
above the spreading colonnades, towering to 
the mysterious roof, was a majestic vague 
veil of blue, over it no meaningless ara- 
besques, no bedraggled flowers, but only one 
single silver figure keeping guard in the cen- 
tre. The solemn, the immense mystery of 
the proscenium concentrated the eye on the 
stage; nor was there in the detail and orna- 
ment any of the tawdry prettiness or glar- 





ing tinsel, so dear to the professional stage 
decorator, to distract it. At the back 
of the stage were three rounded arches, 
filled as low as the capitals with a 
dull gold lattice; and every capital—the de- 
sign of Mr. Wilson, carried out by Mr. Stir- 
ling Lee and Mr. Murphy—was delicately 
sculptured, and painted in green and red and 
the same dull gold, giving just the right 
notes of color. Hangings, like rare tapes- 
tries, fell between the columns at the sides. 
A drop-curtain, for certain scenes, represent- 
ed, very conventionally, a wood; for others, it 
rose, showing the three arches, with, beyond, 
the hedge of flowers and briers that must 
enclose the palace of every Sleeping Beauty, 
and that was replaced for the last scene of all 
by “arras green and blue.”” Nothing could 
have been simpler, nothing more imposing. 
When the stage was dimly lit, and you looked 
through the Romanesque portal to where the 
gold of lattice and capitals glowed in the 
tender gloom, it was like looking into one of 
the shadowy chapels of St. Mark’s, somebody 
said to me. 


Mystery is essential to all great art, we 
have been told. It was the element of 
mystery Mr. Wilson introduced in his stage 
that was one reason of his success, nor was 
the importance of this quality undervalued 
in the arrangement and action of the seve- 
ral scenes. On the professional stage there 
is always either a uniform illumination or 
a uniform darkness, or else a sudden, abrupt 
flash upon one figure. Gradation of light 
and shade is not understood by the pro- 
fessional managers. But the Art Workers 
knew its value in a picture, and their sole 
idea was to produce pictures. Bvery cos- 
tume, down to the most minute ornament, 
the most trivial detail, had been designed 
by one or another among their number; 
every emblem borne by the different cha- 
racters, every chair set upon the stage, was 
their work; and yet they never hesitated 
to subordinate the beauty of the various 
parts, when necessary, to make a perfect 
whole. There were no footlights; but why 
should there have been? There are no foot- 
lights in a picture. The illumination came 
from the sides, it seemed to issue myste- 
riously from the clustered columns. Some 
critics have found fault with this, as is 
natural, for critics have a way of damn- 
ing everything they do not understand be- 
cause it is new te them. But in the crude 
glare to which the conventions of the thea- 
tre have accustomed us, the daintiest or most 
splendid color-schemes would inevitably 
lose. When, after the Prolocutor, who, in 
his red and black robes and laurel wreath 
of gold, introduced every scene, had made 
his first announcement, and the curtains 
were drawn, and at the back of the stage, 
below the golden lattice, the Sleeping Beau- 
ty, with her Seven Lamps grouped about 
her, was seen in a soft pale green light, it 
was in very truth like an enchanted palace. 
And when, into the midst of these ‘‘perfect 
forms in perfect rest,’’ the Fallen Leaves 
of the Forest—children in russet and green 
and gold and scarlet—were blown by the 
Four Winds and sent whirling and swirling 
in a rhythmical flight, to the strange, old, 
wind-like music of Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch 
and his orchestra, now they were but dim, 
shadowy shapes, as if clouds were sweeping 
across the unseen sky, now they shone 
forth radiantly, as if in a sudden gleam of 
sunshine, so gay that a little butterfly, 
with orange-streaked wings, came fluttering 





down the stage. The management of the 
light was masterly, both from the sym- 
bolical and pictorial standpoint. Without 
it, the dance would have been charming, 
for the dresses designed by Mr. Louis Davis 
were very pretty and graceful, and Mr. 
Arnold Dolmetsch and his musicians, in 
their antique costumes, with their curious 
old instruments, grouped at the foot of the 
steps, were as picturesque. But the play 
of light made it more than charming—as 
exquisite a poem as the dance of the nymphs 
in Corot’s glades. I was sitting at the 
far end of the hall; the audience was in 
all but complete darkness, out of which 
loomed up the gray walls of the ancient 
building and the ghostly monuments of 
Pitt and Wellington; and the stage in 
the distance, with its shifting lights and 
shadows and its dancing leaves, was as 
unreal, as fantastic as a Midsummer Night’s 
Dream. 

There was another lovely picture when 
the Knight Trueheart in his glittering ar- 
mor slept in a mystical forest that made 
one think of Meriin and Vivian in the wild 
woods of Broceliande; and again when, 
armed by Fortitude and Hope, he met and 
slew the horrid dragon Aschemon, and 
vanquished the whole tribe of modern de- 
mons, as uncouth as the “‘monstrous rout” 
of Comus. These demotis, Jerrybuiltas, 
Slumdum, and the others, held their own 
high revels in the dusky twilight best 
adapted to such an evil crew. But it was 
when the drop-curtain was raised and the 
palace within once more revealed, that the 
tichest and most sumptuous scenes follow- 
ed, that some of the most marvellous ef- 
fects were rendered. At the bidding of Clio, 
the Muse of History, the Fair Cities of the 
World with their attendants, passed, as in 
a vision, by the couch of the Sleeping 
Beauty, whose sway they had once owned. 
Each of these groups was composed by a 
member of the Guild, each was as histori- 
cally accurate as pictorially it was splen- 
did, and, in several, well-known artists 
themselves figured—Mr. Walter Crane as 
Direr in the train of Nuremberg; Mr. 
Pomeroy, the sculptor, as Phidias, with 
Athens; Mr. Stannus, the architect, as Ti- 
tian, with Venice; Mr. Hughes, as his own 
St. Louis, with Paris. Miss May Morris, who, 
in her severe white draperies, might have 
stepped down from some old Byzantine mo- 
saic, led the way as St. Helena, for By- 
zantium. Each group appeared beyond the 
arcade, paused a moment by the Sleeping 
Beauty and her unlit Lamps, then passed 
out into the full light of the stage to be 
lost slowly in the shadows of the colon- 
nades. I have never seen anything like 
this on the stage before; it reminded me 
of the effect in certain pictures, in the 
“Night Watch,” for instance, with the few 
figures brilliant in the centre, and the 
others gradually disappearing, merged into 
the mysterious glooms and distances. And 
the arrangement of the scene pointed to 
another mistake made on the ordinary 
spectacular stage, for it was shown clearly 
that it is less by numbers and crowding 
that grandeur and splendor are to be sug- 
gested than by two or three figures well 
placed. Thebes, with her single attendant, 
Rameses II., in simple white draperies, 
seemed to fill the stage far more effective- 
ly than the endless battalions of a Drury 
Lane spectacle. 

One by one, the Cities passed separate- 
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ly, to the dramatically appropriate melody 
of Mr. Lawson’s music, and then, in long 
procession, they passed again: lotus-bear- 
ing Thebes; Athens, with, for insignia, a 
Venus held aloft; Rome, with globe of 
power; Byzantium, with cross and scroll | 
of the law; Florence, lily-laden, scatter- 
ing flowers in her path, accompanied by 
two of her greatest sons, Dante and Ci- 
mabue; Venice (jewels her burden), large 
and resplendent as the women of Giorgione 
and Tintoretto, a Doge and Titian in her 
guard of honor; Nuremberg and her crafts- 
men “born of Toil and Liberty,’ with whom 
it was only in keeping that Mr. Walter 
Crane should enroll himself; Paris, with 
St. Louis, Joan of Arc, and the Three Graces 
to explain her greatness and her charm; 
Oxford, with her band of students. And 
when, at the kiss of Trueheart, the spirit 
of All Things Beautiful awoke, and the 
lights burned once more in her Seven 
Lamps, London at last, like the Lady in 
Comus, was set free from the demons, 
and took her place with the Fair Cities; 
Labor and Invention, Freedom and Com- 
merce waiting upon her. The Five Senses, 
gay and many-hued as a garden of flow- | 
ers, celebrated their deliverance in a joy- 
ful dance, and all the performers, Fallen 
Leaves and Demons and Fair Cities, join- 
ed in a triumphal procession. The stage 
now was one great blaze of light, and so 
was the hall, and the music burst into a 
stirring march, and in and out among the 
columns, even down the steps where the 
Prolocutor stood, and in and out among 
the audience, just as the performers in the 
old Masques marched through the streets of 
Whitehall with all London looking on, the 
procession passed, a winding line of rich, 
iridescent color. The pageants that Car- 
paccio watched, that Veronese painted, 
were not more gorgeous. 

I know that as a revival the Masque has 
an historic interest. I know that to many 
the ethical intention of the allegory has 
seemed a recommendation. But its impor- 
tance really, the one thing that distinguished 
it from other revivals and moral allegories, 
was its pictorial beauty. There may have 
been defects, here and there a slightly dis- 
cordant note may have been struck. In the 
course of time it might have been still fur- 
ther perfected—indeed, the fourth perform- 
ance, in many ways, was an improvement 
upon the first. But it is useless to search for 
defects when they were overshadowed by so 
much beauty. If any lesson was taught it 
was that, on a finely built stage, in a care- 
fully graduated light, with the costumes and 
groups and movements designed by the art- 
ist, pictures may be composed as great as 
those of the greatest painter; that the crude 
conventions of the theatre are as inartistic 
as they are needless. And this lesson, if les- 
son you can call it, was taught by the Art 
Workers solely and entirely for their own 
amusement. Only the four performances 
were given: three for the public that chose 
to pay and so help to meet expenses, one for 
the Lord Mayor and the Corporation, who 
certainly deserved it, and who are so used 
to be themselves the performers in the 
Guildhall spectacles that they must have 
found it a strange experience to take part as 
lookers-on. Nor will the Masque be repeat- 
ed. But I do not believe the true Art Worker | 
ever grudges time and trouble to create a | 
thing of beauty even if merely for a day. | 

N. N. 
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A MILANESE ART FOUNDATION. 
ANDERMATT, June 29, 1899. 


Municipal ardor has been, during the en- 
tire course of Italian history, the source of 
most of the good, as it has been of most of 
the evil, that has befallen the Peninsula. 


| Town no longer meets town on the field of | 


battle, but rivalry is not dead. It finds | 
less bloody outlets. On the cruder side it has 
become a race to outdo each other in the 
number and noisiness of electric trains run- 
ning through broad, new streets, lined with 
hideous blocks. But the same rivalry leads 
to endless pride in the past, to exultation 
in its artistic achievement, and—in rarer 
instances—to a sincere desire to preserve 
the artistic patrimony. Here also we en- 
counter a nobler and a less noble tendency. 
The same spirit has led towns to admire 
their own artists beyond all bounds of con- 
sidered criticism, and has inspired such 
foundations as the Querini-Stampalia at 
Venice, the Filangieri at Naples, the Gal- 
liera at Genoa, the Carrara-Lochis-Morell! 
at Bergamo, and, best of all, the Poldi- 
Pezzoli at Milan. 

Where energy abounds, everything is pos- 
sible. Milan, which led in tramways—it 
should be added that they have been ‘“‘muni- 
cipalized,”” and are the best and cheapest 
in Europe—is now leading in the recovery 
and intelligent arrangement of its art trea- 
sures. Milan was the home of Morelii and 
is still the home of the scarcely less emi- 
nent Signor Frizzoni, and of that alchemist 
in the restitution of begrimed and ruined 
pictures to their original state of perfec- 
tion, Signor Cavenaghi. At his studio you 
find old and young of the best and most 
cultivated society, come to see the paint- 
ings received for restoration, and to watch 
the scrupulous magician at work. There 
also congregate the amateurs and students 
from all over Europe who happen to be 
passing through Milan. The interest in art 
aroused by these meetings has happily pass- 
ed from words to deeds. It has led to the 
saving from demolition, and to the restora- 
tion, of the Castle of Milan, which bids fair, 
when completed, to be one of the most de- 
lightful and artistically instructive sights 
in Italy. It has induced a number of Milan- 
ese gentlemen to give their best energies to 
the proper installation of the works of art 
already collected. On some other occasion 
I hope to speak of the various treasures 
which Signor Vittadini is arranging in the 
Castle. Here I will say a few words about 
the Poldi-Pezzoli Museum which MM. Friz- 
zoni, Boito, and Noseda have just ordered 
anew. 

It was the private collection of the Milan- 
ese patrician, Cav. Poldi-Pezzoli, which he 
left to the town, adding an endowment for 
further purchases. The collection consists 
of bronzes, ivories, enamels, arms, tapes- 
tries, and pictures by the old Italian mas- 
ters. All is interesting and of a high quali- 
ty, but it is the pictures which give this 
museum its now almost world-wide fame. 
The other treasures are there by way 
of relief. It lacks but little of being 
an ideal show. There is not too much, 
and almost nothing of the sort of stuff 
which, instead of being discreetly hid 
away where the devout and forgiving 
eye of the archmologist alone shal! see it, 
is too often flauntingly displayed to the 
puzzled or jeering gaze of the tourist or 





scoffer. 


You could spend a morning there | 


AD 


in rooms not too large, among masterpieces 
not too overwhelming, amidst works of art 
which hate each other's company 
It is in many Ways a model that our col- 


do not 


lectors should study, and it will perhaps 
decide them not to leave their acquisitions 
to those monster storehouses where one 
perhaps may study, but scarcely ever en- 
joy, a work of art, but to endow them as 
separate small foundations containing only 


such objects as will give refined and ele- 
vated pleasure. 

Unhappily, Cav. Poldi-Pezzoli combined 
with his passion for what was best in the 
art of the past a taste naturally bad in the 
art of the The carvings, 
the stained glass, the one or two pieces of 
modern statuary which still disfigure what 
was once the Cavaliere’s private apart 
ment, fervently away The 
greatest eyesore was a huge bed, a night- 
mare of skilled and odious modern carving 
which filled one entire room. This has 
been banished by the new arrangement, and 
the paintings and other works of art 
have been put in better light, and in euch 
wise that they shall produce the greatest 
sensuous and esthetic 


present. wood 


wishes 


one 


harmony. 
One entire room is given up to the paint 


ers of the Milanese school. I regret that 
among them neither Foppa, nor Borgo- 
gnone, nor even Bramantino is to be 
seen—none, in short, of the heroic or 


grandly decorative artists of the Quattro- 
cento, but only the later brood whose pret 
tiness renders them popular, and 
value Milanese critics (Morelli was a Mi- 
lanese) have succeeded in raising far be- 
yond their deserts, but who impress me 
as more or less empty echoes of Leonardo, 
mirroring his smile, catching much of his 
technique, but possessing neither his sov- 
ereign sense for form, his command 
action, nor his deep insight into the human 
beart. The best of these followers was 
Beltraffo, who is represented by two Ma- 
donnas, the one beautiful in color, and re- 
flecting more than a little of Leonardo's 
gracious, mysterious beauty; the other, a 
recent acquisition, badly drawn, hard, and 


whose 


of 


bricky. Here also is Solario’s master- 
piece, the famous “Ecce Homo,” in senti- 
ment on the very edge of the Bolognese 


abyss, but technically a masterpiece of 
oil painting. Luini appears with a ‘Mar- 
riage of St. Catherine,” one of his least 
glassy and vapid works. Even Cesare da 
Sesto is here somewhat less distasteful 
than usual. To him Signor Frizzoni now 
ascribes a small chromo-like version of 
Leonardo's “Madonna with St. Anne,” but 
with St. Anne left out—a picture which 
bears some such relation to Leonardo as 
an abbreviated arrangement for an 
cordion might have to a Beethoven sym- 
phony. Finally, Leonardo's assistant, Am 
brogio da Predis, author of the “Vierge 
aux Rochers” in the National Gallery, dis- 
plays his not mean talents in a stately 
profile of an elderly gentleman. One of 
the very loveliest portraits ever painted in 
Italy hangs here. It is the likeness of 
herself in all the charm of young woman 
hood, with not a little of a great lady's 
elegance and grace, by Sofonishba Apgus- 
sola of Cremona, one of the few women 
who have left their mark on art. Heiress 
of Brescian and Venetian traditions, she 
spent much of her life at the of 
Spain, and lived on into the seventeenth 
century, becoming in extreme old age an 


ac- 


Court 
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Egeria to the happy young Van Dyck at 
Genoa. 

I shall mention but one picture of the 
Veronese school. It represents Samson 
stretched out on a bench in the foreground 
of a romantic, joyous landscape. He is 
sound asleep, and Delilah, in the bravery 
of all her beauty, sits by listlessly shear- 
ing his hair, while her paramour kneels 
watching. If this work of glowing deep 
color, quiet lyrical feeling, and exquisite 
arrangement of masses did not bear the 
forged signature of Carpaccio, it surely 
would pass for Giorgione’s. Few pictures 
have more right to this title, and indeed 
a far inferior work in the Uffizi by the 
same hand bore it until the other day. 
The real author is Michele da Verona, a 
third-rate painter usually, but at times 
lucky. 

The painters of Venice and her subject 
States have a well-lit room all to them- 
selves. There you see first and foremost a 
Madonna by Montagna, a canvas of his lat- 
est years, dark but comely in color, and of 
intimate feeling. Around him are grouped 
the rugged, patriarchal masters of the Vene- 
tian Quattrocento. The heroic Montagna, 
majestic in form, in color mighty, is here 
with two splendid figures, a St. Paul and a 
St. Jerome, parts, doubtless, of some scat- 
tered polyptych. Cima shows the head of a 
female saint, done in his last years, when 
his porcelain-like surfaces were more than 
ever enamelled and transparent. Crivelli 
has two tiny pictures; in the one a St. 
Sebastian, in the other a St. Francis 


kneeling at the feet of the Man of Sorrows— 
tiny pictures, and precise, yet done in his 


unrivalled large decorative style. The un- 
equal but grand Bonsignori is represented by 
at least three works. The bust of a female 
saint with pearls on her forehead and loose 
yellow hair is of radiant beauty—unhappily 
not altogether original. Better preserved 
and more rugged are the bust in profile of an 
old man, and another bust, full face, of a 
Venetian senator. Neither Giovanni Bellini 
nor Alvise Vivarini is to be seen here, al- 
though pictures bear these names. The Ve- 
nice of the sixteenth century is represented 
by an indifferent Holy Family of Lotto’s de- 
cline. On the other hand, the eighteenth 
century can boast of little or nothing to sur- 
pass the small Guardi recently bought, a 
view across the lagoon to the Lido, a deli- 
cate study in opalescent effect of sky and 
sea, diaphanous, evanescent, yet intense- 
ly real and intensely poetical—a prophecy 
of Whistler, if ever there was one. 

Tuscany has sent few pictures to this de- 
light?ul show, but all are interesting, and 
one at least of the highest order. The deep 
and intense but slovenly Pietro Lorenzetti 
is here with an unusually lovely Madonna 
and angels, replete with the ardor of Tre- 
cento Siena. Here Pietro makes his nearest 
approach to his brother, the great Ambrogio, 
but there is yet a gulf between them. The 
earliest of the Florentines at the Poldi- 
Pezzoll is Pesellino, one of the most gifted 
of Tuscan artists, rousing among his towns- 
folk the highest expectations, but dying in 
his prime—a Florentine Giorgione. His 
work here is a smallish Pieta, so close in 
form and color to Filippo Lippi that it took 
the piercing eye of Dr. Bode to see that It 
was not Lippi's but Pesellino’s. There is 
yet another panel which at first glance (or if 
one saw a photograph only and not the 
original) one might be tempted to ascribe 





to Pesellino. It is a lunette of but a span 
long, containing an Annunciation. The com- 
position was certainly Pesellino’s, but the 
color and the technique are of two genera- 
tions later. It is probably a copy after a 
lost original by Pesellino, made by Alber- 
tinelli or perhaps Sogliani. It is charming 
and interesting nevertheless. Albertinelli 
himself is represented by one of his most at- 
tractive and successful achievements, a 
small triptych of dainty finish and jewel- 
like color, both due to Flemish influence. 
Two panels are ascribed to Botticelli. One, 
a Pieta, is an unhappy caricature of the mas- 
ter’s style, such, however, as pleases those 
who, caring little for his art and much for 
the emotions he depicts, find these emotions 
emphasized enough for rapid comprehension. 
The Madonna is much prettier now than 
when it left Sandro's hand, but is still his 
work. 

I have properly left to the last the choicest 
morsel of the collection. It is the most 
famous of all the profiles of women attribut- 
ed to Piero dei Franceschi. So famous is it 
that if at Milan you ask for a post-card you 
run the chance of receiving one with its 
reproduction on the back. You see against 
the sky the bust, in profile to the left, of a 
young woman, robust yet refined, simple yet 
elegant, with no self-consciousness—I need 
scarcely add, no grain of affectation. Artis- 
tically, the supreme charm of this work is in 
the outlines, firm and sinuous, leaving but 
little for the modelling to fill in. The tone 
tends to blondness, the gracefully coiffed 
hair is almost straw-colored, the sky is 
pale blue, the dress is of brocade, with a 
dazzling pattern. Few if any works of art 
have, like this bust, united critics and di- 
vided connoisseurs. All agree about its qua- 
lity, but each has his own attribution. I have 
mine. I would ascribe it to Verrocchio in his 
earlier years. This is not the place to give 
my reasons. This much I may say, that while 
the resemblance between this work, both in 
quality and technique, to certain others by 
Verrocchio is great, you need only look at 
the bust of Battista Sforza in the Uffizi or 
the frescoes at Arezzo to see that it is not 
by Piero dei Franceschi; you need only look 
at the altar-piece in the Uffizi also to see 
that it Is not by Domenico Veneziano; you 
need but look at the profile in the Hainauer 
collection at Berlin to see that it is not by 
Pollajuolo. By whom, then, can it be? Sure- 
ly not by Baldovinetti. Yet it certainly is 
Florentine, and my conclusion is that the 
painter of this marvellous profile was aut 
Verrocchius aut—discipulus. B. BERENSON. 








POISONING IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY, 


PaRIs, June 26, 1899. 


The seventeenth century remains in our 
imagination as the culminating point of all 
the elegance and greatness of France. We 
call it le grand siécle, and Louis XIV. is 
le grand roi. If we would form a better opi- 
nion of our own time, in contrast with past 
ages, and see the shadows behind the glar- 
ing light of the seventeenth century, we can 
do no better than to read a work just pub- 
lished on the ‘Drama of the Poisons,’ by M. 
Funck-Brentano. This elaborate work is very 
fully documented, if I me» be allowed to use 
a modern expression applied to all historical 
works which are considered worth reading. 
M. Funck-Brentano has plunged into the 
Archives of the Bastille in the Archives of 





the Prefecture of Police, where all the pa- 
pers concerning the “affaire”’ of the poisons 
are preserved; he has found in the Library 
of Rouen the papers concerning Le Voisin, 
one of the women who made a trade of fur- 
nishing poison. The trial of the Marchioness 
de Brinvilliers, who was one of the chief 
poisoners, is still remembered. Her rank 
has given her an historic notoriety; but she 
was only one among a number of men and 
women who used poison freely in the seven- 
teenth century. There were regular associa- 
tions of alchemists, magicians, sorcerers, 
poisoners. When the Lieutenant of Police, 
La Reynie, first penetrated this world of 
crime, he was so moved that he wrote: ‘‘Hu- 
man life has become a matter of trade; poi- 
soning is the great remedy in all family em- 
barrassments; impiety, sacrilege, abomina- 
tions are common practices in Paris, in the 
country, in the provinces.” 

The belief in sorcery was still popular in 
the seventeenth century. Jean Bodin, the 
illustrious author of ‘Six Books on the Re- 
public,’ wrote a treatise called ‘Demonoma- 
nia, or a Treatise on Sorcerers.’ His definition 
of the sorcerer is this: A person who, by 
diabolical and forbidden means, attempts to 
obtain something. “Sorcerers, men and wo- 
men, formed a sort of vast association; 
they had traditional secrets, formulas, 
habits, ceremonies, generally cf the most 
infamous, impious, and indecent character.” 
They had their own mass, called the black 
mass. They were doctors and chemists. 
They revealed the future, they found hid- 
den treasure; they were alchemists, and 
tried to discover the philosopher’s stone for 
converting all metals into gold. 

The woman called Le Voisin was a typical 
specimen of the sorceress of the seventeenth 
century, very different from the more an- 
cient sorceress described by Michelet. She 
earned annually as much as 400,000 francs; 
she had many lovers, and gave dinners. 
Among her lovers was the executioner of 
Paris, André Guillaume, who beheaded Mme. 
de Brinvilliers. Le Voisin was a mere char- 
latan; she delivered her oracles to persons 
of all ranks in a splendid gown, and with 
a mantle covered with golden eagles. She 
was a real believer in alchemy. She was also 
a doctor, like all sorceresses, and had re- 
ceipts for every malady. She was known to 
help abortive practices, and once, in a mo- 
ment of sincerity, she confessed having 
burned or interred in her garden the bodies 
of more than 2,500 children, prematurely 
born. Curiously enough, she insisted upon 
these children being baptized. The crimes of 
this horrible creature were such that the 
Lieutenant of Police was appalled by the 
confession of them. One can easily imagine 
the stupor of Louis XIV. when they were 
revealed to him. A special commission was 
appointed to investigate what was called 
the affair of the poisons. This commission 
is known in history under the name of the 
“chambre ardente.” 

The arrests were made by lettre de cachet. 
Four hundred and forty-two persons appear- 
ed before the special commission, and two 
hundred and eighteen persons were kept in 
prison. Thirty-six prisoners were condemn- 
ed to death and executed, five were con- 
demned to the gallows, twenty-three were 
banished. The most guilty prisoners had ac- 
complices in very high places. Madame de 
Dreux, the wife of a member of the Parle- 
ment, is a type of these accomplices. She 
was in love with M. de Richelieu, and em- 
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ployed the services of one of the sorceresses 
brought before the chambre ardente. She 
wished to be relieved by poison of her own 
husband, and by sorcery of Madame de 
Richelieu. She was accused of having her- 
self poisoned some people—one of her lovers 
among the number. She was a cousin of two 
members of the special commission, and she 
received a mere admonition. ‘“‘M. de Dreux 
and his entire family,’’ writes Madame de 
Sévigné, ‘“‘went to get her at the Chambre 
de l’Arsenal. . . It was a joy and a 
triumph, and she was embraced by all her 
family and friends. M. de Richelieu has done 
wonders in all this affair.’"” What seems in- 
credible is, that, after having left the prison 
of Vincennes, Madame de Dreux resorted 
again to a sorceress, named Joly, and got 
from her powders for poisoning a person 
whom M. de Richelieu ‘‘considered.’”’ ‘To be 
sure,’’ says M. Funck-Brentano, ‘“‘the woman 
Joly having been arrested and having made 


revelations, a new warrant was issued 
against Madame de Dreux; but she 
was advised of it and fled.” Madame de 


Dreux was condemned to banishment, but 
the King allowed her to remain in France, 
on condition that she would live with her 
husband in Paris. The wife of President 
Laféron was also implicated in the trial; she 
got powders from the woman Le Voisin, and 
her husband died soon after. She too was 
condemned to banishment. Madame de 
Poulaillon was, by lettre de cachet, shut up 
in a house of detention, the Pénitentes of 
Angers. 

The declarations of the venders of poison 
before the chambre ardente were of such gra- 
vity that Louis XIV. gave special orders that 
they should be kept secret. The name of 
Madame de Montespan, the King’s favorite, 
was pronounced. Her ambition was ex- 
treme; she had made great efforts to sup- 
plant Mademoiselle de la Valliére, and by de- 
grees had established her empire over the 
King. Her favor lasted fourteen years, and 
she had no less than seven children by Louis 
XIV., the eldest being the Duke du Maine; 
the eldest daughter, Mademoiselle de Nantes, 
married the Duc de Bourbon; another daugh- 
ter, Mademoiselle de Blois, married the Duke 
d’Orléans. Marguerite Le Voisin, the daugh- 
ter, declared before the judges that Madame 
de Montespan paid frequent visits to her 
mother, whenever she feared a diminu- 
tion of the King’s good graces, and a rival; 
her mother then had recourse tosome priests, 
who said special masses and gave her phil- 
ters for the King, in the form of powders. 
When Marguerite Le Voisin made this depo- 
sition, her mother had been burned on the 
scaffold several months before. 

Many historians have thought that if the 
sorceresses tried to compromise people in high 
positions, it was in the hope of saving their 
own lives; but Le Voisin never pronounced 
the name of Mme. de Montespan, perhaps 
because she feared the terrible punishment 
of the regicides. The relations of Mme. de 
Montespan with the sorceress seem to have 
begun in 1667, when the King first turned 
his eyes towards her. 


“In 1667,” writes M. Funck-Brentano, ‘we 
find her in the Rue de la Tannerie, in com- 
pany with the magician Lesage and the 
Abbé Mariette, a priest of Saint-Sévérin. 

- + In a little chamber stood an altar. 
Mariette, in sacerdotal vestments, pro- 
nounced incantations. Lesage sang the 
Veni Creator, then Mariette read a chapter 
of the Gospel over the head of Madame de 
Montespan kneeling before him, and re- 
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liére. She said (the very words sin te 
in one of the interrogatories of 

‘I beg that the friendship of the cone — 
of Monseigneur the Dauphin may be con- 
tinued to me, that the Queen may be 
barren, that the King may leave his bed 
and his table for me, that I may obtain 
from him all that I ask for myself and my 
relations, . that I may be called to 
the councils of the King, and that, his 
friendship increasing still more, the King | 
may leave La Valliére, and that, the Queen | 
being repudiated, I may marry the King.’”’ 


In 1688, Mariette and Lesage had the 
impudence to recommence their incanta- 
tions at court, in the Chateau of St. Ger- 
main. It was in this very year that Ma- 
dame de Montespan took the place of La 
Valliére; in 1669, she had the first of her 
seven children by Louis XIV. Mariette 
and Lesage had made the acquaintance 
of Madame de Montespan by means of Le 
Voisin, who several times gave powders 
to the favorite. She fell so low as to enter 
into communication also with a certain 
Abbé Guibourg, who said the black mass. 
The ceremony took place near Monthéry, in 
a house which still exists, called Ville- 
bousin. It is difficult to go into the de- 
tails of this infamous black mass, and dif- 
ficult to believe that Madame de Monte- 
span took in it the part ascribed to her 
in some depositions. Can we believe that 
a second black mass was said for her at 
Saint-Denis, a third at Paris? We cannot 
forget that the evidence of such _ wit- 
nesses as appeared in the affair of the 
poisons had but little value; at the same 
time, there is some truth in the old pro- 
verb, “There is no fire without some 
smoke.” It is certain, also, that at various 
times Madame de Montespan lost her hold 
on Louis XIV.; that the King had fits of 
devoutness, and was on the point of se- 
parating from her; that once a separa- 
tion really took place for a month. Must 
we believe that Madame de Montespan, 
frantic with fear, full of superstitious no- 
tions, really addressed herself to criminal 
women like Le Voisin and others? 

It is curious to follow in Madame de Sé- 
vigné’s correspondence the ups and downs of 
the favor of Madame de Montespan, whom 
she calls Quanto or Quantova; and to com- 
pare her dates with the dates given in the 
trial of the poisons. In one letter she writes 
(September 2, 1676): ‘‘The vision of Madame 
de Soubise [for whom the King had a short 
caprice] has passed like lightning; every- 
thing is arranged. Quanto, the other day, 
at the play, had her head familiarly on the 
shoulder of her friend; this affection meant: 
‘I am better than ever.’ ’’ On the 11th of 
September things are changed. ‘Everybody 
believes that the star of Madame de Monte- 
span is waning. There are tears, natural sor- 
rows, affected gayeties; well, my dear, every- 
thing comes to an end; some tremble, the 
rest are glad; some desire immutability, the 
others a change in the play.”” The anxieties 
of Madame de Montespan became greater 
when she saw the King take a growing in- 
terest in Madame de Maintenon; the gov- 
erness threatened to become the mistress. 
Were new black masses said at this junc- 
ture? Did Madame de Montespan, wounded 
in her pride and ambition, take diabolical 
means to get rid of a rival? The deposi- 
tions of the Abbé Guibourg are truly ter- 
rible; but I must repeat that the testimony 
of such people as he can be accepted only 
with great hesitation. 

Louis XIV. took the royal part in this ter- 
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rible affair; he did not allow the mother 
of several of his children to be disgraced 
He had much affection for these children, 
and gave them a sort of legitimacy. Without 
going into further details, I will only say 
that M. Funck-Brentano’s book is weil worth 
reading throughout. It throws a lurid light 
on the substructure of the splendid edifice of 
the most brilliant age of France. 


Correspondence. 





DEMOCRATIC AGITATION AGAINST 


TRUSTS. 
To THE EpItoR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: In your discussion of Prof. W. J 
Ashley’s suggestions for legally safe-guard- 
ing “just prices” and “reasonable wages” 
against the work of Trusts, you touch on 
the disposition of legislators to demand high 
wages for workingmen, and on the difficul- 
ty of marketing product at the prices which 
these wages make necessary. Might you not 
have said, much more generally, that there 
are the same objections to the present agi- 
tation against Trusts as to protectionism? 
Before the Trust question can come to a 
vote by the whole American people it must 
be recognized that, on very important points, 
the current denunciation of the Trust sys- 
tem clashes with the ancient Democratic 
faith, We who have held out for cheap- 
ness of the necessaries of life, can we be 
heard to complain of the Trusts that they 
have cut out redundant expenses of pro- 
duction, or that they have shut down ill- 
conditioned enterprises which never could 
have lived but for the bonus protection gave 
them? 

Whether the Trusts can compensate the 
public for the destruction of industrial in- 
dependence and its brood of virtues; wheth- 
er, in the nature of things, the Trust tends 
more to the effacement of the individual 
than does the ordinary corporation; what 
protection “life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness” must have against consolidated 
industry—these inquiries, comprised in the 
social side of the Trust question, are tre- 
mendously important; but they are quite 
distinct from that economic side of the ques- 
tion about which Democrats (if they foi- 
low the present recognized spokesmen of 
their party) and other believers in free 
trade may well be brought into confusion. 

BEeNJ. CARTER. 


Wasninotor, D. C., July 17, 1800 





KEEPING OUR OWN DOOR CLEAN. 


To THE EpiTroR or THE NATION: 

Sin: What a prophet Emerson would be 
were he only living in this age, when in- 
dividual self-assertion seems to be weaken- 
ing in the knees. These words were true 
in 1865; they are true to-day. Says he, in 
‘Social Aims’: 


“The young men in America at this mo- 
ment take little thought of what men in 
England are thinking or doing. This is the 
point which decides the welfare of a people; 
which way does it look? If to any other 
people, it is not well with them. If occupied 
in its own affairs and thoughts and men, 
with a heat which excludes almost the no- 
tice of any other people, . . they are 
sublime; and we know that in this abstrac- 
tion they are executing excellent work. 
Amidst the calamities which war has brought 
on our country, this one benefit has accrued 
—that our eyes are withdrawn from Eng- 
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land, withdrawn from France, and look 
homeward. We have come to feel that ‘by 
ourselves our safety must be bought’; to 
know the vast resources of the continent, the 
good will that is in the people, their convic- 
tion of the great moral advantages of free- 
dom, social equality, education, and religious 
culture, and the determination to hold these 
fast, and, by them, to hold fast the country 
and penetrate every square mile of it with 
this American civilization.”’ 


Yours truly, GEORGE L. REES. 


4116 BaLTrmMorE AvENU 
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RUSKIN AND MILLAIS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Str: In a review of Mr. W. M. Rossetti’s 
‘Preraphaelitism’ in the Nation of June 8, 
headed “‘A New Light on Ruskin,” occurs 
the following passage, apropos of Ruskin’s 
alleged public ignoring of Ford Madox 
Brown: “Add to this the other known fact 
{the italics are mine] that Ruskin could 
never see any merit in the work of Millais 
after their personal quarrel, and we are led 
to think that while he was right in think- 
ing himself ‘very resentful,’ he was singu- 
larly wrong in considering himself ‘just.’ ’’ 

Will you allow me in fairness to place 
before your readers the following known 
facts which tell the other way? 

In ‘The Art of Englard’ (1883) Ruskin 
speaks of Millais’s ‘“‘Caller Herrin’ as “‘that 
most noble picture of Millais, a picture 
which, as a piece of art, I should myself put 
highest of all yet produced by the Pre-Ra- 
phaelite School.” And, in a smali octavo pam- 
phlet, entitled ‘Notes on the Principal Pic- 
tures of Sir John Everett Millais, exhibited 
at the Grosvenor Gallery, 1886, with original 
and selected criticisms by John Ruskin, 
D.C.L., LL.D.’ (William Reeves, 185 Fleet 
Street, E.C.), there are, in addition to the 
quotations of Ruskin’s earlier criticisms, a 
series of occasional notes, in small capitals, 
signed “J. R., 1886,” at the foot of the pages 
on which the titles of the pictures referred 
to appear. Among these are the following: 

“The North-West Passage’ (1874): “I 
have not seen this picture, but it must be 
a glorious one, judging merely from the col- 
oured print.” 

“For the Squire’ (1882): ‘‘One of the most 
deep and pathetic renderings of expression 
ameet the painter’s great work of this 

“The Ornithologist’’ (1885): “I have never 
seen any work of modern art with more de- 
light and admiration than this.’’ 


And the catalogue concludes with the fol- 
lowing sentence: 


“Looking back now on the painter’s ca- 
reer, crowned as it has lately been by some 
of the best pieces of free-hand painting 
in the world, I am disposed to regret his 
never having given expression to his power 
of animal painting, wholly unrivalled in its 
kind, than any of the shortcomings of his 
actual work. J. R., 1886." 


Trusting 1 have said enough to somewhat 
modify this “‘New" light which ever beats 
about the throne of genius, 

I am, sir, yours obediently, 

JAMES TROTTER. 

CRICKLEWOGD., LONDON, N. W., June 80, 1699. 


[There is an obvious hiatus in the last 
of the above extracts, but we cannot lay 
our hands on the volume from which it 
is taken.—Ep. Nation.] 
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The Nation. 
Notes. 


‘Pupils of Peter the Great,’ by R. Nisbet 
Bain; ‘Napoleon’s Invasion of Russia,’ by 
Hereford B. George; ‘With Nansen in the 
North,’ by Lieut. Hjalmar Johansen; and 
‘Gypsy Folk Tales,’ by Francis H. Groome, 
are in the press of the New Amsterdam Co. 

E. P. Dutton & Co. will shortly publish 
‘Robert Raikes: The Man and his Work,’ 
namely, the founding of the Sunday-school 
in the last century. Dean Farrar supplies an 
introduction. 

Ginn & Co. have in preparation ‘Twelve 
English Poets,’ condensed biographies, by 
Blanche Wilder Bellamy. 

Almost ready is ‘The United States Army 
and Navy, 1776-1899,’ told for the former sec- 
tion by Lieut.-Col. A. L. Wagner, U. S. A., 
and for the latter by Commander J. D. Jer- 
rold Kelley, U. S. N., and published by the 
Werner Co., Akron, O. There will be nearly 
fifty illustrations. 

‘Our Conquests in the Pacific’ (Frederick 
A. Stokes Co.) consists of Oscar King Da- 
vis’s special correspondence from Manila to 
the New York Sun. It is written in choice 
jovrnalese, and with small regard to the 
difference between the “reporter”? and the 
historian, but it has a measurable value 
among the documents of the war. The il- 
_ustrations are very good. 

Another chronicle of a newspaper cor- 
respondent is ‘Kuba und der Krieg’ (New 
York: Chrrles Wildermann), by Joseph 
Herrings, who went out to the island for 
the New York Staatszeitung, and here re- 
publishes his letters with some revision. 
His special claim to consideration is, that 
he was the only German correspondent who 
participated in the Santiago campaign from 
beginning to end. He does not confine him- 
self tc his observations, witness his chap- 
ter on Weyler’s reign of terror. There are 
numerous pen-and-ink sketches in the body 
of the text, which will serve. 

Helene Richter’s ‘Percy Bysshe Shelley,’ 
a volume of 640 pages, recently issued by 
Emil Felber in Weimar, is by far the best 
life of the English poet in the German 
language. It is no mere compilation from 
other works on the subject, but is based 
throughout on a careful and critical study 
of original sources. Even those who are 
familiar with the standard biographies and 
literary histories by Dowden, Gosse, Saints- 
bury, Todhunter, Brandes, and Engel, will 
find new points of view in this book, and 
may have their opinions considerably mo- 
dified by reading it. The influences of the 
poet’s domestic, social, and intellectual en- 
vironment on the early development of his 
character, and thus in some degree on the 
predetermination of his career, are clearly 
traced. The result is a finished portrait of 
the ‘“‘Real Shelley.” 

The Prussian ‘Pedagogical Society’’ has 
just published some interesting statistics 
showing that the provinces in which the 
law compelling all children to attend the 
public schools is most rigidly enforced, have 
the smallest percentage of criminals. Thus, 
in West Prussia, there are 1,926 criminals to 
100,000 inhabitants, but in Hohenzollern only 
761. The statistics also show that the im- 
provement of the schools and greater strict- 
ness in obligatory attendance have every- 
where been followed by a perceptible dimi- 
nution of crime. 

For a long ttme Swiss parents have car- 





ried on a system of intercantonal inter- 
change of children during the summer vaca- 
tions for educational purposes. Thus, a fa- 
mily in Lucerne would send their children to 
Lausanne or Lugano and receive in return 
children of a family in one of those places. 
By this arrangement the children would ac- 
quire in a short time a practical knowledge 
of German, French, and Italian. It is now 
proposed to extend this plan, which has 
worked so well in trilingual Switzerland, to 
the principal eountries of Europe, and espe- 
cially to England, France, and Germany. By 
this method the children will easily learn not 
only to speak foreign languages, but also to 
form a more just estimate of foreign peo- 
ples. Curiously enough, this larger move- 
ment appears to have originated in Denmark. 

A very interesting collection of Arabic 
proverbs, 205 in all, collected by L. Bauer, 
a resident of Jerusalem, is published in 
the latest number of the Zeitschrift des 
Deutschen Palaestina-Vereins (vol. xxi., p. 
129). It is not the first of the kind printed 
in this journal, which, in the course of its 
19th volume, published a fine list from the 
pen of the daughter of the famous architect, 
Conrad Schick, for fifty years the leading 
archeological authority i the city of Je- 
rusalem. But Bauer’s list is entirely new 
material gathered by himself from the lips 
of the people in Jerusalem and Palestine in 
general, and shows that not a few excellent 
proverbs, sayings, etc., have escaped pre- 
vious collectors. The list contains quite a 
number that reproduce in modern shape some 
of the proverbial sayings found in the Scrip- 
tures, sometimes, too, almost in the words 
of the sacred writers; but the bulk consists 
of the practical wisdom of these people, put 
usually in metrical or alliterative form, and 
many of them agreeing in sentiment with 
the proverbs and sayings of modern and 
other ancient nations. In this respect the 
collection contains some good material for 
comparative ethnological study. Probably 
one-haif or even a larger percentage could 
be paralleled, if not in English alone, in 
modern tongues in general. Bauer has pub- 
lished also the transliteration of the Arabic, 
and thus enables the non-Arabist in a mea- 
sure to feel the beauty of form that cha- 
racterizes this proverbial wisdom in the ori- 
ginal. 

Mr. D. C. Heath, the well-known Boston 
publisher, has lately acquired the library of 
children’s books and educational works is- 
sued by Newbery in London from 1740 to 
1800, and brought together by Mr. Charles 
Welsh when he was writing the biography 
of John Newbery, founder of the famous 
publishing-house which, for nearly 150 
years, was at the corner of St. Paul’s church- 
yard, London. Besides a number of chap- 
books for children, several battledores (the 
successors of the horn-books), some rare 
primers, a thoroughly representative collec- 
tion of fiction for children and of early toy 
books, there are in the collection first edi- 
tions of Goldsmith’s ‘Vicar of Wakefield,’ 
‘The Traveller,’ and ‘The Deserted Village,’ 
and of other works by Goldsmith and Dr. 
Johnson. 

The special feature of the Boston Public 
library Bulletin for July is a list of some 
100 books and magazine articles on the 
Dreyfus affair. They are all in French and 
English, with the exception of a single Ger- 
man romance. 

The Nicaragua Canal route is the prin- 
cipal subject of the National Geographic 
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Magazine (Washington) for July. The geo- 
logic history of the region is told by C. W. 
Hayes, one phase of which is that prob- 
ably “during early Tertiary time the waters 
of the Atlantic and Pacific had free inter- 
communication across this portion of the 
isthmus.’”’ A popular account of Nicaragua 
and the different isthmian routes projected 
during the last fifty years is given by A. 
P. Davis, with some important facts in re- 
gard to the hydrography or the region. 
There are several interesting illustrations 
and two useful maps. 

The Russian petroleum trade in 1898 is 
the first subject treated in the Consular Re- 
ports for June, especial attention being 
given to the residuum or oil fuel, the con- 
sumption and price of which increased over 
the previous year. Notwithstanding an in- 
crease of output of all products at Baku of 
about 200,000,000 gallons in a total of nearly 
2,000,000,000, the average daily output per 
well has fallen from 225 gallons in 1896 to 
199 in 1898,which would apparently indicatea 
permanent weakening of the wells. There is 
a short account of commercial education in 
Antwerp,! one feature of which is the be- 
stowal of ten travelling scholarships of 
three years’ duration with an annual in- 
come of $1,000; a list of the kind of goods 
most in demand in the Philippines; and 
considerable information in regard to the 
tea-trade of Formosa. 

Railroad building is being pushed with 
great activity in nearly all parts of the 
Russian empire. 1,500 miles of road were 
completed last year, and there are 7,000 
miles in process of construction, while the 
building of 2,000 miles more has recently 
been authorized. Among the important cities 
already or soon to be reached by the lo- 
motive are Archangel, Kars on the Trans- 
caucasian line, Tashkent on the Transcas- 
pian, and Irkutsk on the Trans-Siberian 
line. 

An important railway project, both from a 
commercial and a political point of view, is 
the continuation of the Anatolian Railway 
from Angora via Diarbekr and Mosul to 
Bagdad. The necessary capital is to be fur- 
nished by Germans through an arrangement 
recently concluded between the Deutsche 
and Ottoman Banks. The country which 
would be opened up is rich in natural re- 
sources, and most of it was formerly dense- 
ly populated. Russia, however, officially ob- 
jects to this route because it comes so near 
to the frontier and the Russian sphere of 
interest. This seems to be factious, as the 
distance to the frontier is about 200 miles; 
but there can be little doubt that much 
trade would be diverted from Russia to Ger- 
many, and German interests would become 
paramount in a region where Russia has 
hitherto been without a rival. 

The popular interest of Germans in 
schemes for imperial expansion was still 
further shown at the recent meeting of the 
Colonial Society at Berlin. This society, 
numbering 30,000 members, publishes a jour- 
nal, arranges lectures, gives information to 
emigrants, subscribes towards the cost of 
commercial and mining expeditions, offers 
prizes to colonial planters, etc. Among its 
expenses for last year are grants towards 
the transport of a steamer to Lake Tan- 
ganyika, the German School at Apia, the 
publication of works on New Guinea, vari- 
ous periodicals, and to individual students 
of African and Australasian languages. It 
has also had considerable success in finding 





wives for German settlers in southwest Af- 
rica and elsewhere. The prominent subjects 
discussed at the meeting in question was the 
construction of a railway through German 
East Africa from the coast to the lakes, an 
expedition to Lake Chad from Cameroon, 
and the German regulation of the river 
Hoang-ho. 

The development of their colonial posses- 
sions is a subject which is now engaging 
the attention of many intelligent French- 
men. One of the latest manifestations of 
this is the formation of a Ligue Coloniale 
de la Jeunesse, which has for its object “‘the 
familiarizing its members with the study 
of colonial questions by means of lectures 
and the formation of a library."’ A depart- 
ment of colonial agriculture has been add- 
ed to the National College of Agriculture at 
Montpellier, and the League hopes to found 
a travelling scholarship in connection with 
it, as well as to aid the graduates in finding 
situations in the colonies. 


—Lady Randolph Spencer Churchill’s new 
venture, ‘The Anglo-Saxon Review: A Quar- 
terly Miscellany’ (John Lane), is appropriate- 
ly named, considering the Anglo-American 
alliance symbolized by the editor; and the 
main title would have been very taking for a 
real review. But “Miscellany” it is, rather 
than Review, even if we find in the contents 
a paper on “Wireless Telegraphy,”’ by Prof. 
Oliver Lodge; another, on “Some Consequen- 
ces of the Last Treaty of Paris,’’ by White- 
law Reid; a third, on “The Sudan,” by Sir 
Rudolf Slatin, etc. A short story, ““The Great 
Condition,” by Henry James, is followed by 
a sketch of the Life of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, by Elizabeth Robins; and this 
concludes the cisatlantic collaberation. The 
Miscellany, Annual, Keepsake, or Friend- 
ship’s Garland of other days appears in sun- 
dry portraits, as of Lady Mary above; of 
Sir Robert Peel, to whom Lord Rosebery de- 
votes the most solid article; of the Queen 
(Onslow Ford’s bust); of Washington (Stu- 
art’s full-length); of Anne of Austria, the 
Countess of Pembroke, the Duchess of De- 
vonshire, by Rubens, Marc Gheeraerts, and 
Reynolds respectively. The luxurious quali- 
ty of paper and print offers another feature 
of resemblance to the Keepsake, and finally 
the volume is bound and very elegantly 
stamped with a design borrowed from a copy 
of André Thevet’s ‘Les Vrais Pourtraits’ 
(Paris, 1584), formerly in the possession of 
James I., as Mr. Cyril Davenport, F.S.A., 
explains. This binding will not be repeated, 
so that each number of the ‘Review’ will 
have its own character externally. The total 
product is evidently for the élite; and while 
a portion of it furnishes food for thought and 
possibly for comment, the ‘Review’ altogether 
is bibliographical bric-A-brac, and calls for 
description rather than criticism. As book- 
making, it can be praised without reserve. 


—A slight examination of ‘Who's Who in 
America: A Biographical Dictionary of Liv- 
ing Men and Women of the United States, 
1899-1900’ (Chicago: A. N. Marquis & Co.) 
shows that it is in good hands. The editor 
is John W. Leonard, and his preface must 
conciliate every right-minded reader. The 
work is patterned after the English exemplar 
bearing the same title (“Who's Who’), but 
with retrenchment in two particulars: no 
mention is made of club membership, or of 
“recreations’’ or avocations, curious and in- 
teresting as these are in the English work, 
and likely to have a practical use for pur- 








veyors for special tastes. The address, how 
ever, is given wherever possible, or in thr 
vast majority of cases; and this feature Is 
one of the strongest recommendations of 
‘Who's Who,” English and American alike 
The inclusiveness of the dictionary is the 
first thing to be challenged, and here we 


have some arbitrary ecr-oficio admissions 

Congressmen, Governors, United States 
Judges, National Academicians, heads of un! 
versities and colleges, etc.; all praiseworthy 
Moreover, “special effort has been made to 


include all living American authors of books 
of more than ephemeral value,” and if one 
observes marked differences in the length 
of the very condensed notices, ten to one it 
is because of the bibilography A prope: 
latitude has been displayed in making up : 
company which could not be expected to b« 
on one level of talent or character, and few 
will question Croker’s title to a place beside 
Dr. Parkhurst, Grover Cleveland, and Carl 
Schurz, for example. The editor amusingly 
relates his trials in trying to keep out the 
insignificant or the merely promising, and 
especially those who wished to buy their 
way in. No one will accuse him or his pub- 
lishers of having yielded to this temptation. 
In a list of thirty names chosen at random 
we have found but four not represented, and 
of these, two at least may have declined to 
be taken in, while the merit of a third, 
though real, is inconspicuous. The accuracy 
of the biographical sketches (mostly auto- 
biographica]) is, so far as we have tested it, 
admirable. Quite exceptional is such a de 
formation (under: W. J. Stillman) as “Fran 
cisco Criski’’ for Francesco Crispi. There 
are sore cross-references from maiden to 
married name and from pseudonym to true 
name. Very interesting are the preliminary 
statistics as to sectional origin of the 8,602 
men and women, more than 20 per cent. be- 
ing natives of New England. A necrology 
from January 1, 1895, will also be found very 
convenient. 


—From Cromwell to Wellington: Twelve 
Soldiers’ (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Co.) is a volume of biographical sketches 
written for popular use by men who have 
received a Staff College training. The edi- 
tor, Mr. Spenser Wilkinson, has in one or 
two cases acted as the collaborator of his 
contributors, but ordinarily the authors are 
past or active officers of the British army 
We give the list of subjects in full: 
Cromwell, Marlborough, Peterborough, 
Wolfe, Clive, Coot, Heathfield, Abercromby, 
Lake, Baird, Moore, Wellington. A super- 
ficial analysis of these names shows that 
a large proportion of the generals in ques- 
tion gained distinction in India, while al- 
most all of them were at one time oranother 
engaged against the French. A valuable fea- 
ture of the book—indeed, the feature which 
is most likely to attract wide notice-—-ts an 
introduction by Lord Roberts, containing 
brief appreciations of the leading command- 
ers dealt with in the body of the work 
Cromwell and Marlborough are particularly 
singled out by him for praise and illustra- 
tion, though most of the others receive a 
word’of comment. Lord Roberts also has 
something to say on each of several topics 
connected with the art of war, ¢. g., the ad- 
vantage of fortified lines and fortified towns, 
the necessity of most careful equipment, 
the influence of sea-power on military his- 
tory, the organic connection between army 
and navy, and the typical characteristics of 
a good general. He ascribes to the success- 
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ful fighter exactly those qualities which win 
success in other occupations. ‘In addition 
to military knowledge and experience, there 
must be good judgment,sound common sense, 
tenacity of purpose, quickness of perception, 
promptitude of decision, aud, above all, an 
infinite capacity for taking pains. 

The officer who is fortunate enough to be 
intrusted with a comma.d in the field should 
be prepared at all points and ready to face 
all contingencies. He should follow Cesar's 
example, of whom Lucan wrote: ‘Nil actum 
reputans, dum quid superesset agendum.’ ”’ 
These words from a mere writer of books 
might seem commonplace, but with ‘‘Ro- 
berts, F.M.,” after them, they represent 
mature conviction and wide experience. The 
several essays have been carefully prepared, 
and the book puts professional criticism at 
the service of a public which usually goes to 
civilians for its knowledge of military ope- 
rations. 


—We described last week a simple but 
beautiful device in which all the colors of 
the rainbow (and hence all the colors of a 
natural scene) are produced for the eye of 
the observer out of a screen of glass on 
which there is no trace of color printed, but 
only groups of lines, of three different de- 
grees of fineness to correspond to the three 
physical constituents of white and colored 
lights (physical, because physiologically the 
fundamental color sensations are four in 
number). Another device has lately been put 
on the market which is in some sense the 
reverse of this: a picture which is printed 
in bright red and green is looked at through 
a pair of spectacles consisting of a plain 
piece of red glass for one eye and of green 
glass for the other. To the surprise of the 
observer, all color disappears, and the scene 
is shown in plain black and white, but with 
the perfect effect of stereoscopic relief. The 
explanation is plainly this: the two halves 
of an ordinary stereoscopic picture, instead 
of being brought into approximate coinci- 
dence by means of lenses, are printed nearly 
overlapping each other, but one in red ink 
and the other in green. Through the red 
glass of the spectacles the green picture be- 
comes sharply black, and the red picture 
becomes so faint as to be overlooked in com- 
parison; so through the green glass the close- 
ly contiguous red picture is black, and the 
other is inconspicuous. The result is the 
same as if the right eye looked a little more 
around to the right of the objects represent- 
ed, and the left eye a little more. around 
to the left of them; but this is exactly what 
constitutes the vision of solidity in real life, 
and the poor eyes, knowing no better, think 
that they have before them a scene in three 
dimensions. The ordinary stereoscope is a 
clumsy affair, and besides one has got tired 
of it; this process, in which the observer 
has nothing to do but to put on his red 
and green glasses, ought to have an impor- 
tant future before it. It is quite conceivable 
that it should lend itself to the purposes of 
serious art in a way in which the other 
method (it is hard to say why) has never 
done. As a means for the representation of 
solid diagrams for the purposes of scientific 
illustration, it cannot fall to be very useful. 
The method lends itself perfectly, of course, 
to the representation of pictures in the solid 
for a large audience, and in fact it is in this: 
form that it has been utilized already for 
some time in Germany. 


—'Finland’s Rights and the Czar’s Mani- 
festo of February 15, 1899,’ is the title of 
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a timely pamphlet just published at Hel- 
singfors in Finnish and Russian, giving a 
succinct history of the political constitu- 
tion of Finland since its incorporation into 
Russia after the peace of Frederikshamn 
in 1809, and the several crises through 
which it has passed during the present cen- 
tury. Every Czar, from Alexander I. to 
Nicholas II., has, on his accession to the 
throne, sworn to uphold the constitution of 
Finland, and as yet not one of them has 
violated his oath. But there has always 
been at the Russian court a crafty and 
unscrupulous clique of reactionists, who 
have endeavored to deprive the Finns of 
their political rights and privileges under 
the pretext of making the whole empire 
homogeneous in its organization and insti- 
tutions. One would suppose that this pro- 
cess of ‘“‘benevolent assimilation’’ might be 
accomplished most easily and effectually by 
granting a constitution to Russia instead of 
subverting that of Finland. Such a change, 
however, would have defeated the real pur- 
pose of the “imperialistic’’ cabal.  Al- 
though Alexander I.-and Nicholas I. were 
wholly different in character as individuals 
and sovereigns, they pursued the same just 
policy towards Finland, whose constitution 
they recognized as the fundamental law of 
the land. When the latter succeeded to the 
throne in December, 1825, he was urged to 
withhold this recognition, but indignantly 
rejected the evil counsel. Two years later 
the Governor of Finland, Zakrewski, on ac- 
count of some i'legal act which he had com- 
mitted, came into collision with the local 
authorities, and in the heat of the ensu- 
ing controversy exclaimed: “I am your 
law.” Nicholas I. rebuked him for this ar- 
rogant assumption, and uttered the words, 
which Nicholas II. should heed: ‘No, not 
even I, the Czar, am Finland’s law.”’ As re- 
gards the manifesto issued by the present 
Czar, it not only imposes heavier military 
burdens on the Finns, but also does so 
without the consent of the Diet and there- 
fore in direct violation of the constitution 
of Finland. Against this measure the Diet, 
in a recent session, has firmly protested. 


—The general statistics of Social Demo- 
eracy have lately been compiled and publish- 
ed by Dr. Lung, a prominent representative 
and agitator in Denmark. In his own land 
he credits this party with 90,000 adherents, 
while in Norway the political organization 
reports 11,600 members, and in Sweden the 
party societies have 40,000 followers, and the 
workingmen’s societies, holding Socialistic 
principles, 60,000. In England the political 
organizations have a membership of about 
25,000, and the trades-unions 1,600,000, not all 
of whom, however, can be regarded as Social 
Democratic votes. In 1898 Belgium reported 
534,000 votes, and France, in the same year, 
reported 1,000,000 for the four Socialistic 
schools. In Austria, under the new law, 
some 600,000 Social Democratic votes were 
cast, and in Hungary, where labor organiza- 
tions of a political character are forbidden, 
the membership of the party is computed at 
200,000. In Italy, in the elections of 1897, 
the number of votes cast was 137,000, and in 
Switzerland 56,000. Spain, in 1898, gave 20,-, 
000, and Holland 15,000 votes to this party. 
In Germany the party is the strongest, the 
votesiat the:last ‘Parliamentary elections be- 
ing 2)107)000. Im the course of a very 
thoughtful article in the Christliche Welt 





(No. 22) of Leipzig, a leading and influential 
organ of advanced religious and ethical 


thought in Germany, a well-known authority 
on Social problems, Paul Géhre, who has 
made a practical study of the problem by 
living and laboring with his own hands for 
months among the workingmen, discusses 
the remarkable progress which the peace 
idea has made in Germany in recent decades, 
notwithstanding the militarism in official cir- 
cles; and among the factors which have 
contributed most towards this end, he counts 
Social Democracy, thus assigning to this 
agitation a mission in modern civilization 
rarely accorded to it. After speaking of the 
Czar’s project and ideal, he adds: “But still 
more powerful in this direction has been the 
Czar’s most bitter enemy, namely, the Social 
Democracy of Germany. This party in 1898 
cast about 2,500,000 votes, and accordingly 
has between four and five million adherents 
in Germany alone. And these four or five 
million the party has made into uncondi- 
tional enemies of war and adherents of 
peace.”’ 





WISE OF VIRGINIA. 


The Life of Henry A. Wise of Virginia: 
1806-1876. By his grandson, the late Bar- 
ton H. Wise. Macmillan Co. 8vo, pp. 
xiii, 434. 


Governor Wise was a picturesque figure in 
the politics of the country from Jackson’s 
second term to the outbreak of the civil 
war. Lank and thin, with deep-set, 
piercing eyes, low, broad forehead, light 
hair worn long behind the ears, a large 
mouth, with thin lips and square chin, care- 
less in attire, an inveterate tobacco-chewer, 
chewing faster as he got excited with speak- 
ing, bold of speech, blurting out the pass- 
ing thought or feeling with little reference to 
conventionalities, he was a typical example 
of the Southern politician of that genera- 
tion as people knew him ir the cartoons of 
the time. But he had intellectual qualities 
which sustained and justified the interest his 
personal appearance excited. With re- 
markable fluency of speech, his ideas were 
always striking and apt to be novel. His 
standpoint was always his own, his opinions 
independent, his utterance of them trenchant 
and even fierce, though often enlivened by 
a native humor and a keen wit. His reso- 
nant voice was equal to the demands of the 
greatest crowds in the open air, and to 
the habit of talking by the half-day and 
renewing the speech after dinner. 

He was a native of the “Eastern Shore” in 
Virginia, and, in his congressional career, 
‘Wise of Accomack” represented that sandy 
peninsula between the ocean and the Chesa- 
peake, peopled by small farmers and oyster- 
men, whose luxuries were the canvasback 
ducks and “tarrapin’’ that abounded in the 
tide-water creeks. A few parsons, doctors, 
and attorneys were the leaders of the com- 
munity, and the petty disputes of such a 
people were the material on which the young 
lawyer practised his logic and his wit, and 
plumed his wings for the higher flights from 
the stump which were to carry him into the 
national arena at Washington. 

After graduating at Washington College 
in western Pennsylvania, he studied law 
under Judge Tucker of Winchester in the 
Shenandoah valley, and, except a brief ex- 
periment in Tennessee, his home, during all 
his congressional career, was on the “bay 
side” of the peninsula, He was in an uncom- 
monly complete sense the product of his na- 
tive province, ip its virtues and its weak- 
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nesses. His domestic life was pure and 
happy, and he was always frank in confess- 
ing the good influence of the womanly re- 
finement and piety which presided there. He 
avoided intemperance and gambling. 

He was a slaveholder, though slaves were 
comparatively few about him, and the few 
had a comparatively easy time in the small 
farming of the region. He adopted, however, 
the cardinal principle of the slaveholder’s 
creed, that, slaves being property, any re- 
striction which was not applied to all other 


| 


should not be invoked as a remedy except 
in the extreme case of the invasion of fun- 
damental and essential rights of a State or 
section. 


His refinement of doctrine was too subtle 


| for most Virginians, and when the Con- 
| federacy was organized and made overt 


| secession party because the 
| met war with war. 


war on the national forts, he joined the 
Government 


| contrived and directed a military raid upon 
Harper’s Ferry armory and arsenal, with- | 


property, everywhere, was a wrong against | 


the South. The Missouri Compromise was 
such a wrong. The exclusion of slavery from 
the Territories was such a denial of South- 
ern rights as to justify revolution. The anti- 
slavery movement was an impudent and 
senseless fanaticism. With his fashion of 
extreme statement, his gift of trenchant 
sarcasm, and habit of flerce denunciation, 


‘system of slavery, and was looked upon at 
the North as the Hotspur of the fire-eaters. 

Wise’s relations as Governor to John 
Brown's invasion of Virginia and to Brown’s 
execution made him, to Northern men, the 


out any pretence of lawful authority, and 


| avowedly for the purpose of routing the 
| Union members of the State convention by 
| the uncontrollable excitement following the 


renewal of Patrick Henry's famous cry, 


| “Our brethren are already in the field.”” His 


political and personal prominence brought 


| him a commission as Brigadier-General in 


| the Southern army, but, despite his energy | 
he became a recognized champion of the | 


and personal courage, his impatience of true 


| military subordination and his combative- 
| ness for his opinions prevented him from 


embodiment of the Southern idea in 1859 and | 


1860, almost as fully and typically as Jef- 
ferson Davis was during the civil war. The 
quality of Brown’s act which filled the ima- 
gination of Northern men was the heroic 
self-sacrifice for the enfranchisement of the 
slave. The total inadequacy of means to the 
end, the misjudgment of all probabilities, 
the illusions amounting to insanity, were all 
overshadowed by the sublimity of the man’s 
devotion to the most unselfish of purposes. 
To Wise, as the representative Southern 
man, Brown was the incarnation of aggres- 
sive abolitionism, and his raid the manifest 
demonstration of Northern hostility upon 
which years had been spent in Southern dec- 
lamation. If there were illusions on both 
sides, there were also curious foreshadow- 
ings of the real struggle and its influences 
on the combatants. In the presence of 
Brown’s patience under his wounds and 
physical suffering, the glib denunciation we 
had been so familiar with in Wise’s speeches 
disappeared, and he stood in sympathetic re- 
spect by the pallet of his prisoner, ques- 
tioning him with the courtesy due to a 
recognized peer and no vulgar outlaw. In 
Brown’s amazing self-control, his unfalter- 
ing purpose, his cool courage, his inde- 
peadence of factitious excitement or ner- 
vous exaltation, there was the premonition 
of the qualities of the Northern soldiery, 
which, when marshalled into armies under 
leaders worthy of the host, were to shatter 
the vain dreams of easy Southern victory. 
It is no slight evidence of Wise’s real man- 
hood that, when he came face to face with 
such an opponent, he anticipated the sim- 
plicity of demeanor, the absence of false 
pride and pretence, the frank cordiality, and 
the honest respect and confidence which 
marked the meetings of Grant and Lee, 
Johnston and Sherman, six years later when 
the great struggle had been fought out. 
Wise always denied that he was a seces- 
sionist, and advocated fighting within the 
Union, in the last resort, by the right of re- 
volution against what, from his ultra views 
of slavery, he declared would be an intolera- 
ble oppression—4. ¢., the enforcement of the 
Republican doctrine that there should be no 
more new slave States. In short, it was the 
old doctrine of nulification of obnoxious 
laws by force, with the limitation that it 





achieving any great results. He was, be- 
sides, too old to learn a new business re- 
quiring special adaptation for any real suc- 
cess in it. He proved his willingness to pay 
with his person for the advocacy of war; 
but, for influence upon the progress of 
events, he probably might better have con- 
tinued in civil life, where he was an ac- 
knowledged leader. 

When failure and surrender came, he was 
depressed and saddened beyond real recovery 
at the failure of the revolution he had great- 
ly helped to begin; but he soon saw and 
frankly declared that the end of slavery would 
prove a providential blessing to the South. At 
the beginning of 1866, in a letter to Fernando 
Wood, he said: “The main difference, that 
of slavery, has been determined for ever vi 
concitata belli. I am convinced that it could 
never have been settled in any other way, 
and that for that reason the war itself was 
providential; it was God’s war, and who on 
earth dares gainsay it?’ (p. 385). Again, six 
years later, he wrote to a friend, expressing 
his gratitude to the colored people for quiet 
orderliness during the war, and adding, “I 
would not enslave them or their children 
again if I could, and I could not if I would. 
I therefore heartily adopt as well as acqui- 
esce in the Fifteenth Amendment of the Con- 
stitution of the United States’ (p. 396). Such 
words may well be inscribed over against the 
denunciations of Garrison and Quincy Adams 
he had uttered in the flerce controversy of his 
earlier years, as proof how great a revolution 
the armed conflict of the war made in opi- 
nion and feeling as well as in power. 

His oratorical gift, by which he had led 
his people, had a good deal of genuine feel- 
ing, of imagination and fancy, and a natural 
taste for orotund phrases and balanced sen- 
tences. His facundity showed itself in his 
varied forms of setting the same thought, 
turning it over and over with new ver- 
biage, till he was sure it had made its full 
impression on his auditors, who had learned 
to enjoy and admire his fluency. He prefer- 
red to appeal to the nobler motives, and 
there was rarely anything low in his speech- 
es, though he often clinched the effect of a 
half-poetic passage by some homely compari- 
son which would relieve the attentics and 
bring his hearers into rapport with him:by a 
hearty laugh. It is hard to show the charac- 
ter of such speaking by a brief quotation, but 
one may get a tolerably fair idea of his man- 
ner from the following passage from a cam- 


| 


It is even said that he | 





paign speech in 1855, in which he was calling 
his people away from the seductions of the 
“Know-Nothings,” by offering the better Is- 
sue of internal improvements and the deve- 
lopment of commerce, mining, and manufac- 
tures, reproaching Virginians for their un- 
thrifty reliance upon poor farming alone. If 
he had marked the effect of slavery in this, 
the lesson would have been complete. 


“On Chesapeake Bay, from the mouth of 
| the Rappahannock to the capes of the Chesa- 
peake, you have roadsteads and harbors 
sufficient to float the navies of the world. 
From the River of Swans, on whose mar 
gin we are, down to the line of North Caro- 





lina, you have the Potomac, the Rappahan- 
nock, the Piankatank, from Mobjack Bay to 
James River and the Elizabeth River- 
meeting in the most beautiful sheet 
water of all the seas of the earth. You 
have the bowels of your western moun- 
tains rich in iron, in copper, in coal, in salt, 
in gypsum, and the very earth is rich in 
oil which makes the rivers inflame. You 
have the line of the Alleghany, that beau- 
tiful blue ridge which stands, placed there 
by the Almighty, not to obstruct the way 
of the people to market, but placed there in 
the very bounty of Providence to milk the 
clouds, to make the sweet springs which 
are the sources of your rivers. And at the 
head of every stream is the waterfall mur 
muring the music of your power. And yet 
commerce has long ago spread her sails 
and sailed away from you; you have not as 


ail 
of 


yet dug more than coal eaough to warm 
yourselves at your own hearths; you have 
set no tilt-hammer of Vulcan to strike 


blows worthy of gods in the iron foundries 
You have not yet spun more than the coarse 


cotton to clothe your own slaves. You have 
| had no commerce, no mining, no manu- 
facturers; you have relied alone on the 





single power of agriculture—and such agri- 
culture! Your sedge patches outshine the sun 
Your inattention to your only source of 
wealth has scarred the very bosom of mo- 
ther earth. Instead of having to feed cat- 
tle on a thousand hills, you have had to 
chase the stump-tailed steer through the 
sedge patches to procure a tough beef- 
steak.”’ 

Mr. Barton Haxall Wise, the biographer, 
was a young man, full of promise, who made 
his grandfather's life a study of filial de- 
votion, and died with the first proof-sheets 
of the book upon his table. His tempe 
rate judgments, his calm discriminations. 
his control of family pride, his broad po- 
litical views, his literary instincts and hap- 
py power of expression, are remarkable in a 
young man’s first and sole literary venture 
of importance. He has reared an honor- 
able monument to himself as well as to his 
progenitor. These circumstances make us 
indebted to his uncle John S. Wise for an 
introductory sketch of the author, full of 
interest as well as of affectionate and ap- 
preciative feeling. 


VONDEL’S LUCIFER. 


Vondel’s Lucifer. Translated from the Dutch 
by Leonard Charles van Noppen. New 
York: Continental Publishing Co. 


Dutch literature has always been strangely 
neglected in England and America. Few 
scholars have concerned themselves with it, 
and even the untiring pen of the professional 
translator has—except for a few novels-— 
left it undisturbed. If proof were needed 
for what everybody acknowledges, a single 
plece of evidence would suffice: Mr. van 
Noppen’s translation of ‘Lucifer’ is the first 
English version of any of Vondel’s dramas or 
longer poems. The fact is sufficiently curi- 
ous, however one looks at it; for the ‘Luct- 
fer’ is not only the supreme masterpiece of 
Dutch poetry, but is beyond question one of 
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the very great things in the universal litera- 
ture of the last three centuries. Almost in- 
credibly strange; however, is such neglect of 
this particular piece when one remembers 
how much it has been talked about of late 
years as the possible source of ‘Paradise 
Lost,’ or, at all events, as a work well known 
to Milton and systematically ransacked by 
him for its stores of thought and imagery. 

Upon the intricacies of the ‘‘Milton-Vondel 
debate” we have no intention of entering at 
this time. Too much and too little has al- 
ready been written on this interesting but 
not very important question; too much, if 
one has regard to the narrow range which 
the discussion has taken and the fallacies 
that have attended it; too little, in view of 
the crying need of a thorough examination 
of the Biblical epic material before Milton. 
Such an examination would, beyond a doubt, 
resu!t in the cancellation of most of the 
parallels between the Dutch and the Eng- 
lish poet which the partisan zeal of Mr. Ed- 
mundson has accumulated. Meantime, it is 
to be hoped that every student of Milton 
will read Mr. van Noppen’s ‘Lucifer,’ and so 
convince himself that the differences between 
the Dutch drama and the Hnglish epic are 
fundamental in plan, conception, and con- 
duct. The wonder is, indeed, not that we may 
detect a resemblance here and there, but 
that—given an identical body of Scriptural 
and patristic material—two great poems so 
very dissimilar should have been produced 
at nearly the same moment. That Milton 
had some acquaintance with Vondel’s tra- 
gedy is not improbable. That it was in any 
sense a controlling influence in the composi- 
tion of the ‘Paradise Lost’ we find it im- 
possible to believe. On this point we are 
glad to be at one with so ardent a Vondel- 
fan as Mr. van Noppen himself, who is con- 
vinced “that a critical and impartial com- 
parison of the two masterpieces will neither 
detract from the glory of Milton nor dim 
the grandeur of Vondel.’’ Be that as it may, 
the real interest which attaches to the great 
Dutch drama is independent of all such ques- 
tions. Whether it is studied as a work of 
art or as an expression of national life and 
character in a fervid time, it will be found 
equally absorbing and impressive. 

The controlling motive of the tragedy is 
the wounded pride of Lucifer. It is not mere 
ambition that leads him to revolt. It is his 
knowledge of the Creation, and of the ulti- 
mate destiny of the Son of Man: 


“God hath decreed, 
Even from eternity, that man shall high 


Exalted be, even o'er the angel world, 

Ye shall behold the eternal Word above, 

When clad in flesh and bone, anointed Lord 

And Chief and Judge, mete justice to the hosts 
Of spirits, to angels and to men alike, 

From His high seat, in His unshadowed realm."’ 


Nor is his feeling merely that of unworthy 
envy. He tries to belleve—he even succeeds 
in persuading himself—that in this proposed 
exaltation of humanity God is disgracing the 
angels and proving false to the divine na- 
ture. Thus the revolt in heaven commands, 
in some measure, our «sympathy, as the al- 
most sincere, though infatuated, asser- 
tion of a mistaken principle of loyalty to 
an ill-conceived ideal. The character of Lu- 
eifer is further complicated by a kind of 
weakness quite consistent with his position 
as a tragic hero. Like Macbeth, he needs a 
tempter, and this role is played by Belzebub, 
without the influence of whose subtle and 
disaffected nature one feels that the decisive 
step might not have been taken after all. 
Hence the fourth act, which is mostly occu- 





pied with Rafael’s sublimely futile attempt 
to win Lucifer to repent before it is too late, 
has all the suspense of a mighty crisis, despite 
our knowledge of what is to come. It may 
well be doubted if the intensity of this mo- 
ment is surpassed by anything in ‘Paradise 
Lost.’ 

With the beginning of the fifth act, how- 
ever, the hand of the artist begins to falter. 
The ‘Lucifer,’ we must remember, was meant 
for the stage, and indeed had actually been 
twice performed before the clergy succeeded 
in suppressing it. Stage battles are never im- 
pressive, and, in the present case, a coram 
populo presentation of the strife in heaven 
would have been wildly impossible. Hence 
the poet was forced to confine himself to nar- 
rative declamation. But this is not all. The 
act falls into two distinct parts. In the first, 
Uriel describes the triumph of Michael over 
the host of Lucifer; in the second, the Temp- 
tation, and the Fall of Man, are reported by 
Gabriel, and the whole ends with a choral 
prophecy of the ‘“‘Seed of the woman that 
shall bruise the Serpent’s head.”” The interest 
of the act is divided; essential unity is sac- 
rificed to the formal unities and to the 
exigencies of the theatre. The poet at- 
tempted the impossible, and failed. Magnis 
tamen ecacidit ausis! 

We must turn from the drama itself to Mr. 
van Noppen’s version. Vondel is not an easy 
author to translate. His vocabulary is rich 
and varied, and his command of metre is no 
less extraordinary than his diction. The dia- 
logue of the tragedy is in rhyming Alex- 
andrines, and the choral songs move in com- 
plex lyric measures. To reproduce the pre- 
cise effect in English is quite impossible; to 
approximate it would tax the powers or a 
great poet. Yet, despite these difficulties, 
Mr. van Noppen has produced something 
more than a merely creditable version. He 
has succeeded—we scarcely know how—in 
giving a pretty good idea of the power and 
beauty of the original. Wisely refusing to 
essay the English Alexandrine, he has put 
the body of the play into respectable blank 
verse. At its best, this is correct, and not 
unmusical, as in the following extract: 


“Yea, e’er we yield, these empyrean vaults, 
Proud in their towering masonry, shall burst 
With all their airy arches and dissolve 
Before our eyes; this huge and joint-racked Earth, 
Like a misshapen monster, lifeless lie; 

This wondrous universe to chaos fall, 
And to its primal desolation change. 
Who dares, who dares defy great Lucifer?’’ 


At its worst, to be sure, Mr. van Noppen’s 


verses are pretty bad: 

***O Adam,’ thunders God, ‘where art thou hid?’ 
‘Forgive me, Lord; I flee thy countenance, 
Naked and all ashamed.’ ‘Who taught thee thus,’ 
Asks God, ‘thy shame and nakedness to know? 
Didst dare profane thy lips with the forbidden 
Fruit?’ ‘Aye, my bride, my wife, alas! did tempt.’ 
She says, “The wily Serpent hath deceived 
Me with this lure.’ Thus each the charge denies 
Of being the cause of their sad wretchedness.”’ 
Such verses as these remind us of the 

mock-Wordsworthian, “A Mr. Wilkinson, a 
clergyman,” but luckily there are not 80 
very many of them. In the choruses the 
translator has adhered to the original me- 
tres, and, though it would be folly to claim 
for his English odes all the high qualities of 
their originals—a claim which Mr. van Nop- 
pen would be the last to make—it is not too 
much to say that here too a difficult task 
has been performed with a good measure 
of succeis. 

Throughout, the translator has treated his 
author with commendable reverence. He has 
dove his best to stick to his text, often 
sacrificing smoothness rather than resort 








to paraphrase. The closeness and accuracy 
of his version are alike remarkable. Er- 
rors occur, but they are not numerous. The 
worst, perhaps, is the translation (p. 345) of 
“Zij weken geen gestarnte in eendracht 
noch in peis’” by: 


“They would not, as now, 
Awake the stars from their harmonious peace."’ 


The famous astronomical figure in the speech 
of the Chorus immediately preceding this 
passage is also misunderstood and erroneous- 
ly rendered. Again, inthe same act, the point 
of Belial’s retort to the Chorus (“‘De vader 
leer’ het kind hem volgen op zijn spoor’’) 
seems to be missed; at all events the ren- 
dering is vague and weak. But such slips 
are infrequent and do not impair the gene- 
ral excellence of Mr. van Noppen’s work. 

Besides the translation, the volume con- 
tains an introduction by Prof. W. H. Car- 
penter, a note on ‘Vondel and his Lucifer,’ by 
Prof. Kalff, the highest Dutch authority, 
and a Life of Vondel and a critique of the 
tragedy by Mr. van Noppen himself. A table 
of Mr. Edmundson’s “parallels between Von- 
del and Milton’ adds to the value of the 
work, 

The book is illustrated by John Aarts, and 
is printed with unusual sumptuousness. 








BENN’S PHILOSOPHY OF GREECH. 


The Philosophy of Greece; Considered in 
Relation to the Character and History of 
its People. By Alfred William Benn. Lon- 
don: Grant Richards. 


Mr. Alfred Benn is known to a small circle 
of appreciative readers as a frequent con- 
tributor to the Academy, and as the author 
of a suggestive and readable work on ‘The 
Greek Philosophers’ which has never re- 
ceived the recognition that it deserves. Mr. 
Benn’s attitude is that of the scholarly and 
philosophic amateur. He can follow the lat- 
est researches of the Germans, and, if need 
be, control their use of the sources; he 
writes eloquently, and evidently from per- 
sonal knowledge, of the great poets and phi- 
losophers of Greece; but he undertakes no 
minute erudite investigations. His aim is 
rather to portray brilliantly the larger move- 
ments of Greek life and thought, to general- 
ize their tendencies, and to set them forth 
in relation to the thought of the modern 
world. -His special distinction is that he 
unites to a very sufficient scholarship and a 
fluent style a genuine sympathy with physi- 
cal science and the modern scientific point 
of view. Too often the student of Greek 


philosophy, in the selection of a guide, is ° 


compelled to choose between a belated Hege- 
lian out of touch with modern thought and a 
rampant Baconian ignorant of Greek. 

In his new work, ‘The Philosophy of 
Greece,’ Mr. Benn, while restating some of 
his earlier ideas, is chiefly occupied with the 
interpretation of the general movement of 
Greek philosophy regarded as an expression 
of the character and history of the Greek 
people. The suggestion of this method came 
to him from Prof. Knight of St. Andrews, 
who thought that the entire history of phi- 
losophy ought to be rewritten from this point 
of view as a “philosophy of the nations.” 
But, as Mr. Benn would himself admit, the 
idea is in the air. The most popular teach- 
ers of philosophy in this country are in- 
clined to treat the history of philosophy in 
this way. That is to say, they dissociate 
it from the direct study of ultimate psycho- 
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logical and metaphysical questions, and make 
of it a sort of sublimated philosophy of his- 


tory. They are never weary of repeating — 


that there is nothing absolute in the phi- 
losophy of an individual or of a nation. It 
is in each case determined by character and 
circumstance. The picturesqueness of this 
method of treatment cannot be denied. Broad, 


* ingenious generalizations relating the entire | 


social, economic, and artistic life of a people 
to the abstract utterances of its metaphysical 
philosophers are interesting in themselves, 
and are eagerly welcomed by the student as 
a substitute for the toilsome determination 
of the precise meanings of difficult texts. 
But interest and picturesqueness of this kind 
may be purchased too dear. One may admit 
abstractly that all products of Greek civiliza- 
tion must be connected by fine-spun 
threads of relation with each other, with 
the qualities of the Greek genius and the 
conditions of Greek life—one may grant all 
this and yet distrust the ability of the mo- 
dern student to unravel so tangled a web. 
‘God in History’ proved to be “Bunsen in 
History,”’ and similarly subtle laws of cor- 
relation between disparate phenomena may 
turn out, under the critical microscope, to 
be only accidental associations in the mind 
of the theorist, or at best ingenious fancies 
rendered plausible by the pseudo-inductive 
accumulation of citations wrested from their 
context, and unconsciously colored by the 
preconceptions of the generalizer. 


So, while we have read Mr. Benn’s book 
with great interest, our more specific criti- 
cism must take the form of dissent from pro- 
positions that seem to us either unverifiable 
or wholly fantastic. It may have been a spe- 
cial characteristic of the Greek mind to set 
up 4 sharp antithesis and then bridge it over 
by the insertion of transitional links—though 
we suspect that a clever writer would un- 
dertake to show us thesis, antithesis, and 
transitional mediation everywhere. But we 
can hardly take seriously the citation, as il- 
lustrations of this law of the fact, that “‘the 
‘Tliad’ was built up by the insertion of transi- 
tional links between the opening and the 
conclusion’’; that ‘‘so also the Olympian the- 
ology was organized on a mediatorial basis, 
Apollo, once an independent god, being re- 
garded solely as the interpreter of Zeus’’; 
that similarly the Greek mind developed ge- 
ometry out of Egyptian mensuration by in- 
terpolating a series of steps between the sub- 
ject of the conclusion and the predicate; and 


lastly that Aristophanes pitches on the clouds | 


as the goddesses of physical inquiry because 
they are the mediators between earth and 
sky. “Know thyself’ was undoubtedly a 
fundamental precept of Greek ethical reflec- 
tion, but it is going very far afield to say 
that, even in the worst times, self-knowledge 
still asserted itself as an advantage in the 
struggle for existence, since Thucydides tells 
us that inferior wits came off best in the dis- 
sensions at Corcyra because, recognizing 
their own inferiority in intrigue, they struck 
at once. There is doubtless some connection 
between climate, social environment, politics, 
and philosophy; but Mr. Benn cannot really 
know that Heraclitus sprang from the union 
of the sombre enthusiasm fostered by the re- 
ligion of Diana of the Ephesians with the lu- 





minous, orderly genius of Ionia; or that the | 


home-staying Ionians took their speculative | 
bias from meteorology and physiology because © 


“they were occupied as such people are with | 


the weather and the care of their health,” 
whereas the Italiate Ionians, having travelled 





afar, generalized the idea of space. The pre- 
Socratic cosmologists were perhaps aristo- 
crats, as Plato certainly was, but it is not 


i 


) 
| 


! 


a safe inference that “it was in consonance | 
with aristocratic tradition that they disdain- 


ed to explain their theories by argument,” or 


| possess""—4. ¢., 


| that the negative result of the minor Socra- | 
| tic dialogues is due to Plato’s desire to dis- 


credit induction, for which he had an aristo- 
cratic dislike. 


And it surely is overstepping | 


both the evidence and the modesty of nature | 
| to denounce Empedocles as a ‘‘vegetarian ter- 


rorist,”” “a hal&Semitized thaumaturgist 


reared on a reeking hotbed of salvationist su- | 


perstition.” These be hard words. 

We may take more seriously Mr. Benn’s 
interesting chapter on the opposition be- 
tween the humanists and the naturalists 
among the Greek sophists, though here too 
we think that both he and Gomperz, whom 
in part he follows, strain the evidence. The 
antithesis between nature and law or con- 
vention held a large place in the thinking 
ef the time. Democritus distinguishes the 
solid reality of the atoms from the conven- 
tional and relative reality of the secondary 
qualities of sense-perception. The conven- 
tional or natural origin of language was 
hotly debated. In ethics, too, nature was 
appealed to for more moral ends ag author 
of the “higher law,” and for antinomian 
or immoral purposes in protest against the 
artificiality of the moral conventions that 
seek to fetter the free play of human pas- 
sion and appetite. But Mr. Benn goes 
further than this, and attempts to assign 
the thinkers of the time to two distinct 
schools, the humanists and the naturalists; 
and here we think he goes beyond the 
evidence. Hippias is not classified by the 
casual remark attributed to him in the 
‘Protagoras’ that the distinguished company 
assembled at the house of Callias are friends 
by nature and not by the artificial conven- 
tions of society. And to say that this is a 
“pregnant principle’ from which “the fate- 
ful triad liberty, equality, and fraternity 
was afterwards destined to be developed,” 
is sheer buncombe. Hippias’s self-sufficiency 
was a very different thing from that of the 
Cynics and Stoics. His was a vainglorious 
many-sidedness, theirs a philosophic limi- 
tation of desires. Prodicus taught naturai 
Philosophy—a genuine Sophist dabbled in 
everything; but his show course was the 
fifty-drachma lecture course on synonyms, 
which, by the way, Plato does not treat 
with bitter satire, but with playful per- 
siflage. Both Prodicus and Hippias seem 
to have been luxurious and self-indulgent 
rather than stoical in their habits of life, 
and Aristophanes’s gibes at the pale-faced 
starveling disciples of Socrates are singular 
evidence for the proposition that “plain 
living and high thinking’ was the motto 
of the ‘“‘physiocratic school.”’ 

The evidence for the classification of Pro- 
tagoras and Gorgias as partisans of véyos 
is equally defective. In the “Theetetus,’ 
Protagoras actually illustrates ethical cul- 
ture by gardening—the Georgics of the mind, 
in Bacon’s phrase. Gorgias’s disciples in 
the ‘Gorgias’ appeal to nature. And Mr. 
Benn merely illustrates the danger of us- 
ing Jowett without control when he quotes 
the remark of Agathon in the ‘Symposium’ 
that “where there is voluntary agreement, 
there, as the laws which are the lords of 
the city say, is justice.” If he had look- 
ed at Shelley’s version, not to speak of 
the original, he would have found the 





simple statement, quite Innocent of genera! 
philosophical significance: “and that which 
every [any] one voluntarily concedes to an- 
other, the laws, which are the kings of the 
republic, decree that it is just for him to 
our laws ratify voluntary 
agreements. 

But it is impossible to pursue this theme 
further here. The attempt in this and al- 
milar cases to erect elaborate structures of 
hypothesis on an insufficient foundation of 
evidence, is a natural result of the profes- 
sional preoccupation of thousands of acute 
minds with the classics. It may advance 
knowledge in the end; meanwhile, it dis 
tracts attention from the main object of 
classical studies — disinterested contem 
plation and enjoyment of the beautiful and 
the significant. Quwu’est-ce que cela prouve! 
cannot be the watchword of the highest 
classical scholarship, 


James Russell Lowell. By Edward Everett 
Hale, jr. [‘The Beacon Biographies.] Bos- 
ton: Small, Maynard & Co. 


This compact and well-printed little book 
has a double interest for the attentive reader, 
as being at once a bit of literary criticism and 
an example of literary heredity. It is not of- 
ten that a father and son, bearing the same 
baptismal names, publish within six months 
two separate books on precisely the samv 
subject. This being the fact, the first point 
of interest will naturally He in seeing how 
far they duplicate each other. In this search, 
the reader will readily find some points of 
style in common—a certain agreeable and 
conversational, not to say chatty, air; a to- 
lerable readiness in forming and expressing 
offhand opinions; a few familiar catchwords, 
such as “all the same” and “any way’; and 
an occasional slovenliness of sentences, show- 
ing either haste in writing or absence of re- 
vision. The chances are, for instance, that if 
one of the pupils of Mr. E. E. Hale, jr., at 
Union College had inserted in a thesis such 
a sentence as this—‘‘He seemed to be as gift- 
ed as an occasional author as he was as a 
poet or essayist” (p. 106)—the reviewing of- 
ficer might have pointed out that one smali 
monosyllable was rather overworked in the 
passage. And, finally, another hereditary 
trait is seen in a habit of stepping aside for 
little collateral axioms, such as this (p. 110): 
“The great pleasures of the old are unsel- 
fish. When a man passes seventy, if not be- 
fore, he is apt to take his greatest pleasure 
in the happiness of those about him.” This 
is a view which, however agreeable, is not 
always confirmed, we fancy, by the old age of 
artists, authors, or politicians. 

What is noticeable, however, beyond these 
evidences of heredity is a marked divergence 
from all inherited qualities in the sub- 
stantial structure ‘of the book, which is, 
as a whole, condensed instead of discursive, 
methodical and not scattering, analytic rather 
than gossipy. This is to be placed to the cre- 
dit of the new generation. Something is aiso 
due to the evident plan of the new series of 
biographies, which seems to be more essen- 
tially historic than blographic. The subject 
of the book, very clearly, is Lowell the au- 
thor and the public man, not Lowell as that 
rather complex human phenomenon which 
he actually was. In this last aspect there 
may perhaps be a little source of disappoint- 
ment to the reader. Few works, taking Low- 
ell as their subject, have added less to our 
knowledge of that curious and rather fasci- 
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nating commingling of elements which show- 
ed itself in him, and which was indeed a life- 
long puzzle to himself. The value of the 
book is in its discussion of Lowell as a force 
in the literature and society which were tak- 
ing form about him; and this value is quite 
disproportioned to the size of the book. It is 
really the first word on the subject from the 
next generation—the first answer to that 
“Appeal to an Impartial Posterity’’ which 
every author unconsciously makes, though 
only Madame Roland gave it that high- 
sounding title. Herein it fitly keeps the pro- 
mise contained in the prospectus of this se- 
ries, to deal with “‘those Americans whose 
personalities have impressed themselves most 
deeply on the character and history of their 
country’’; and therefore deserves high praise. 

Such praise does. not imply, by any means, 
that we always agree with the author's as- 
sumptions or views, but only that we re- 
cognize them as frankly and clearly put. 
Here we see again the advantage that may 
be gained by a single step in the right direc- 
tion, It detaches from all responsibility for 
the opinions of one’s grandfather. With all 
the growing and generous interest of the 
Rev. Dr. Hale in the cause of freedom, he 
never could quite shake himself free from the 
shadow of the eminent editor, Nathan Hale, 
in his old-time contest with the new-born 
heresy, abolitionism. Taking one step more, 
Mr. E. E. Hale, jr., stands forth free from 
that hereditary shadow. True, we cannot al- 
ways understand just what he means by some 
of his phrases, even on this point, as where 
he says that the reader can see what a claim 
the anti-slavery movement made on the poets 
of its time “‘by glancing at the earlier poems 
of Whittier and Holmes’ (p. 21). We can 
recall no allusion to the subject in Holmes’s 
early poems beyond a trivial squib, as where, 
in his account of the very hot day, he speaks 
of “the abolition men and maids’ as tanned 
by it to the color of their friends; but if 
this seems to Mr. Hale a sufficient basis for 
his phrase, we have no objection to it. Nor 
can we quite comprehend the contrast here 
made between Lowell and Whittier when he 
says: ‘‘Whittier’s poems have each some blow 
at slavery; Lowell thought rather of free- 
dom.”’ This seems to us an exaggerated dis- 
tinction, At the Garrisonian or “disunion’’ 
conventions which Lowell habitually attend- 
ed, the actual negro slave was much more 
in evidence than at the ‘“‘political’’ anti-sla- 
very meetings which Whittier frequented; and 
Lowell was really thrown more in contact 
with leading colored men, such as Douglass 
and Remond, than Whittier was. It did 
not take the Mexican war to make Lowell 
an abolitionist. Yet even here the point 
taken is a fair one, if a little overstrained, 
and perhaps really touches a difference in 
the training or temperament of the two men, 

Here and there we find opinions from 
which we should dissent, in other directions. 
Mr. Hale says (p. 31) that Lowell “was not 
in those earlier years a very popular poet,” 
whereas the phrase of Willis, “the best- 
launched poet of his time,’ seems more in 
accordance with the general testimony of 
contemporaries. No doubt magazines were 
few and prices low, but when Lowell had, 
within a year or two of the publication of 
his first volume, an offer from Graham's 
Magazine to print a poem every month at 
$120 a year, it meant a recognition such as 
few young poets win so easily. Again, 
when Mr. Hale says: “Lowell's scholarship 
was not the scholarship of to-day’ (p. 41), 





he speaks what is a matter of course; yet 
it is also true that when Lowell's interleaved 
copy of Wercester’s Dictionary came to light, 
through an auction store, and was bought 
by the Cambridge Public Library, its scanti- 
ly filled pages won at once, as we happen 
to know, the most cordial appreciation of 
their quality from the most eminent English 
scholars among the Harvard professors. 
Again, we demur a little at the rather 
sweeping remark (p. 37) about ‘“‘the scho- 
larship of our own time, which is not only 
very unpoetic, but on the.whole very much 
opposed to poetry”; and we doubt if the 
English examination papers at any of our 
leading universities would quite justify this 
imputation; at Mr. Hale’s alma mater they 
certainly would not. Doubtless, tastes vary 
at different periods, and perhaps the stan- 
dards which recognize the leadership of 
Kipling would seem to many less valid than 
those which recognized the leadership of 
Browning. This would at any rate be our 
own point of view, but we cannot agree 
with Mr. Hale’s inferences from the fact-- 
if, indeed, this be the kind of fact from 
which his inferences are drawn. 

Least of all should we agree with one of 
his most important dicta, the announcement 
that the twenty-five essays in ‘Among My 
Books’ and ‘My Study Windows’ will ‘‘prob- 
ably last longer than anything else of Low- 
ell’s’” (p. 83). Even supposing, which is 
probable, that this assertion is meant to refer 
to prose alone, how could Mr. Hale have al- 
lowed himself seriously to add, ‘‘What he 
wrote subsequently has never had any such 
acceptance and never will be so widely 
known” (p. 83)? We should gay, on the 
other hand, that the Address on Democracy 
had both won more “acceptance’’ and be- 
come more “widely known” than anything 
he had previously written; indeed, that it 
took its place as distinctly at the head of 
Lowell’s prose work as did the ‘“Commemo- 
ration Ode’’ at the head of his poetry. 
We cannot, therefore, concede to Mr. Hale 
the very greatest felicity in critical opin- 
ion, while admitting that some of the 
points he makes—as, that Lowell has now 
passed into the position of a classic rather 
than of an immediate propelling force (p. 
viii); that the period when he came forward 
was one in which literature held a greater 
relative prominence than now (p. 11); that 
he was, more than any other, “the repre- 
sentative American man of letters of his 
day” (p. 111)—-seem to us to be exceedingly 
well put, and to furnish a good preparation 
for the next generation’s study of Lowell. 





Huropean History. An Outline of its De- 
velopment. By George Burton Adams. 
With maps and illustrations. The Macmil- 
lan Co. 1899. 


This book, which is designed for the use 
of higher schools and of colleges, possesses 
many excellent features apd may be called 
without hesitation a suceess, Prof, Adams 
avoids most of the shortcomings which one 
expects to meet with in manuals (¢. g., dul- 
ness, distorted proportions, lack of sugges- 
tion), and has many merits of his own 
which we shall presently specify. Speaking 
at large, we must give the volume our 
hearty approval, and express the hope that 
it may be widely established as a text- 
book. 

When one analyzes the contents, a con- 
siderable range of subject-matter ia obser- 





vable. Besides the text proper, there are 
bibliographical tables and particular biblio- 
graphical references to the various sub- 
jects considered, a paragraph of ‘‘topics’’ 
at the end of each chapter, presumably for 
questioning purposes; ‘‘topics for studies in 
review,” placed at the end of each main 
period; and a-table of important dates for 
review, sometimes given synoptically in 
parallel columns. In addition to these di- 
versified attractions must be mentioned nu- 
merous illustrations and maps. Thus the au- 
thor presents a great deal of apparatus out- 
side his plain narrative, all of which, how- 
ever, is intended to supplement, emphasize, 
or embellish the text itself. Here lurks 
the danger of providing too much machi- 
nery, which has, however, been escaped by a 
close regard to the correlation of parts. In 
spite of the various elements which it 
presents to the eye, the work cannot be 
accused of lacking unity. 

We are unable to tell what degree of 
trust Prof. Adams places in the apparatus 
which we have just described. Personally, 
we think that most of it will prove useful, 
and the bibliographies are indispensable. 
But the chief virtue of the treatise does not 
consist therein. A large proportion of the 
persons who have written outlines or 
sketches of European history are merely 
compilers, and not in any fit sense of the 
term historians. By process of abridging 
they have won a certain “base authority 
from others’ books,’”’ and have managed to 
fill up a fixed quota of pages. General his- 
tory has, probably, suffered more from 
writers of this kind than limited periods 
and separate countries have done. On the 
other hand, Prof. Adams has studied sys- 
tematically; he can, through a comparative 
knowledge, estimate the character of 
epochs and nations; and therefore he mo- 
dels a shapely, organic whole. He is a pro- 
fessional who knows where to go for the 
best information, and how to employ it 
when brought together. 

Next after the writer’s competence, we 
must rank in the list of strong points the 
remarkable pains which he has taken with 
his bibliographies. They are really admira- 
ble, and so conjoined with the text that the 
full measure of their value is secured. Fol- 
lowing the table of contents is placed a 
page which contains the titles of such books 
in French, German, and English ag the 
teacher will probably require for general 
reference, and special bibliographies stand 
at the head of every leading subdivision. 
These are all rendered the more practical 
by comprising the publisher’s name and the 
cost price of the volume. Page by page, too, 
as the text proceeds, the student will 
find in the margin some standard authority 
for every leading topic which is taken up, 
and, whatever the book in question may be, 
precise passages from it are recommended— 
which is something quite different from a 
nebulous allusion to the whole work. 


Adams the justice of a discriminating ex- 
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cated with perfect accuracy, and numerous 
misprints occur; e. g., Maestsicht for Maés- 
tricht, Landshul for Landshut, Nerwinde for 
Neerwinden, Manheim for Mannheim, Le- 
gnago for Legnano, etc. Secondly, Prof. 
Adams’s style, although clear and compact, 
does not reach quite the same level with 
his ideas and information. Finally, the love 
of generalization now and then carries him 
too far. For instance, on p. 168 this state- 
ment occurs: “The territories of Charle- 
magne were, by the year 800, practically 
those of the old Roman Empire in the 
West.” But the Western Empire at the 
time of the final division between Arcadius 
and Honorius included the provinces of 


Africa, Spain, and Britain, besides Sardinia | 


and what we may call by their later name 
the Two Sicilies, none of which (save the 
small strip of the Spanish March) Charle- 
magne controlled. Of course Prof. Adams 
knows the comparative extent of the two 
empires as well as possible, but here, and 
in several other cases, his fondness for 
symmetrical formulas carries him a littie 
beyond the mark. 

Our strictures, however, are quite insig- 
nificant when weighed with our commenda- 
tion of this well-designed and carefully 
finished text-book. 





The Genesis and Dissolution of the Faculty of 
Speech: A Clinical and Psychological Study 
of Aphasia. By Joseph Collins, M.D., etc. 
Macmillan Co. 1898. Pp. 426. 


The study of the speech-faculty has long 
been a fascinating one, even for the layman, 
and this excellent and critical treatise, to 
which was awarded in 1897 the Alvarenza 
prize of the College of Physicians of Phila- 
delphia, deserves to be widely read. Every 
cultivated man knows something of the plan 
on which the brain is built; and the chance 
of extending that knowledge by gaining a 
closer sight of the inner working of the mar- 
vellous speech-function is one not to be ne- 
glected. The language-faculty seems, on the 
one hand, the antechamber to the mysteri- 
ous temple of thought, while, on the other, 
the study of the mechanism on which it is 
based lets one see, with almost diagrammatic 
clearness, a portion of the scheme by which 
the brain seeks to gain its ends. 

It is less than four decades since Broca 
published the remarkable observations that 
appeared at first to place the whole function 
of speech in a small portion of the frontal 
lobe, a little in advance of what is now 
known to be the primary centre for the 
movements of the organs of articulation. 
Nearly ten years later came the remarkable 
discoveries by Fritsch and Hitzig of Ger- 
many, and Ferrier of England, which opened 
the flood-gates of research with regard to 
cerebral localization in general; and soon 
afterwards Wernicke published his little 
pamphlet which made it clear that Broca’s 
area was concerned only with speech in a 
narrower sense, and that the convolutions 
of the temporal lobe in which the higher 
functions of hearing were represented, were 
an equally important part of the ‘“‘zone of 
language.”” With this admirable paper the 


its disturbances were surely laid. 

It is Interesting to note that the tendency 
has shown itself, both in the study of the 
cerebral localization in general, and in that 
of the speech function in particular, to re- 
cognize more and more plainly the fron band 





that ties together different sorts of func- 
tions which seemed at first sight Independ- 
ent. The physiologist Goltz has been the 
strong and often much misappreciated advo- 
cate of this doctrine as regards the general 
functions of the brain, and Dr. Collins ranges 
himself squarely with those who adopt the 
eame conception for the language-function. 
As in the child the growing power of utter- 
ance leans upon the ear and upon the “inner 
hearing,”’ so even in the adult the areas 
corresponding to the organs of speech and 
organs of hearing remain so closely depend- 
ent one on the other that neither can be 
damaged without the activity of both being 
impaired. It was Wernicke’s essay that first 
made clear the character of speech disturb- 
ance resulting from an injury of that part 
of the brain in which sounds are first in- 
terpreted as symbols of thought, showing 
that while the person with such an injury 
could still speak, his power of controlling 
his words was lacking. Dr. Collins aptly 
compares this condition to that of an engine 
running off by itself with the throttle-valve 
wide open. Speech may at first pour in an 
unregulated flood, but after a time even ut- 
terance will practically cease, as the engine 
stops when its fuel is exhausted. It must be 
observed that, in the modern conception of 
the conditions at stake, which is not likely 
to be materially changed, the centre con- 
cerned with the interpretation of sounds as 
words stands in much the same relation to 
the peripheral organs of hearing that Broca’s 
convolution occupies for the organs of ay- 
ticulation, and the “‘angular gyrus,’’ a por- 
tion of the brain situated near that part 
which is devoted to primary visual percep- 
tions for the function of sight. An injury of 
these centres does not cause a person to be- 
come blind or deaf or paralyzed as to 
his organs of speech, and not until these 
centres or the tracts uniting them (to- 
gether making up the “zone of language’’) 
are damaged is a person properly speaking 
aphasic. He may be unable to speak, but 
he still has the higher mental use of words. 
It is customary to say—and this is Collins's 
mode of expression—that these centres are 
“storehouses,” as it were, for ‘‘memories”’ 
of the special sensations of motion, and 
sound, and sight necessary for the use and 
comprehension of speech. In other words, 
these sensations enter there into combina- 
tions which clothe them with new signifi- 
cance. The curve of the vibrations which 
are set up in these portions of the sounding- 
board of the brain is no longer a simple but 
a compound curve. From this point onward 
the processes which underlie words are no 
longer symbols of motion and sensation 
alone, but rather symbols of thought. The 
conception of the brain as “storing up’’ me- 
mories is, however, misleading. Each re- 
sponsive thrill of the brain stands for itself 
alone, though it differs from each that pre- 
ceded and from each that follows it. The 
memory of the past is reproduced only in so 
far as it forms an integral part and posses- 
sion of the present. 


It would, of course, be impossible to dis- 
cuss here the many important questions exa- 


| mined in this book, such as those, for exam- 
foundations of the doctrines of speech and | 


ple, relating to the fascinating subject of dis- 
turbances of language-function correlated to 
visual impairments of different sorts. It 
may be mentioned in passing that the au- 
thor is one of those who with good reason 
disbelieve in the existence of a specialized 
“‘writing-centre.” On the other hand, he 





seems to sanction the psychological theo- 
ries of Flechsig, though they have been 
in some respects pretty thoroughly dis- 


credited. Many points in the doctrine 
of aphasia are of course still obscure. 
Among them are those relating to the 


curicus functional disorders of speech, as 
seen in fatigue and in migraine. The side on 
which the book is relatively lacking is the 
psychological side; had this been more fully 
developed, the keen suggestions of Hugh- 
lings Jackson, somewhat old though they now 
are, would have found a larger place. Still, 
every chapter is full of interesting matter 
and contains little to find fault with. 

Dr. Collins’s style is clear and good, ex- 
cept for a somewhat fanciful straining after 
unusual terms. They are indeed sometimes 
better than the old ones, but they distract the 
attention to a degree that their intrinsic me- 
rit does not always make up for. 


Selections from the Manuscripts of Lady 
Louisa Stuart. Harper & Brothers. 1899. 


Lady Louisa Stuart was the daughter of 
John, Earl of Bute, the prime minister and 
favorite of George III. Born in 1757, while 
George II. was still on the throne, her life 
of nearly a century extended to 1851, the 
year in which Napoleon III. overthrew the 
French Republic. With her natural gifts 
of observation and expression, and the ad- 
vantages of high position and long life, she 
could have become one of the most delight- 
ful memoirists of her time had she so chosen: 
but she was shy of appearing in print, and 
these interesting papers were written only 
for a family circle. 

Her account of John, Duke of Argyll, and 
of some of his family is very entertaining. 
All readers of Scott will rememberthe stately 
Duke who befriends Jeanie Deans, but Scott 
gives no glimpse of the peculiarities of his 
character. An eccentric streak (perhaps due 
to the “‘Tollemache blood’’) seems to have 
run through that branch of the Campbells. 
Few things are odder than his second mar- 
riage. This great and splendid nobleman, 
who might have aspired to a royal alliance, 
fell madly in love with a poor, homely, un- 
educated girl, with the manners of a dairy- 
maid, who was not the least in love with 
him. 

Jenny Warburton, daughter of a country 
Squire, was one of the maids of honor at 
the court of Queen Anne, where she was the 
laughing-stock of her companions for her 
blunt speech and constant blunders. When 
the great and admired Duke returned from 
the Continent, Jenny, like all the rest, 
thought him a very great man. So one day 
at dinner, when her companions called on 
each other for toasts, simple Jenny, instead 
of naming some bishop or octogenarian ge- 
neral, proposed the Duke of Argyll. Shrieks 
of laughter greeted this announcement; the 
Duke must at once be told of the conquest 
he had made—or no, such an honor would 
make him too proud—until poor Jenny left 
the table in tears. At a ball that evening 
the Duke of Shrewsbury told the joke to 
Argyll, who had been quite unaware of Jen- 
ny’s existence, but now feit bound to show 
| her some little attention by way of consola- 
| tion. The result was a perfect infatuation 
on the part of the Duke, who soon came to 
look upon Jenny as the paragon of her sex, 
and, though he could not then offer her 
marriage (his separated wife being aitill 





alive), he spent a portion of every day in 
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her company. When his Duchess died, every- 
body supposed that Argyll would drop Jen- 
ny and seek an exalted alliance; but no, he 
flew to his Jane,whom heconsiderednot only 
the most virtuous, but the most beautiful, 
witty, and altogether fascinating of women. 
Nor did time nor matrimonial experience 
damp this ardor; he “remained throughout 
life a faithful, doating, adoring lover,’’ 
while his Jane, who had no spark of ro- 
mance in her cool and placid nature, loved 


him ‘‘as much as she had the faculty of lov- 
ing anything.” 

But all the queerness of the Tollemache 
blood concentrated itself in his youngest 
daughter, Lady Mary, afterwards Lady Mary 
Coke, a kind of lia Lelia (‘‘nec vir nec 
femina, nec virgo nec uxor’) among women, 
whose extraordinary vagaries and ex- 
periences would make an admirable novel 
if we had a Thackeray to write it. Let- 
ters to and from Sir Walter Scott and 





others increase the interest of this ap- 
petizing book. 
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“If I were to name the best 
novel I have read, I should un- 
hesitatingly put down ‘Children 
of the Mist.’ It is fresh, and 
original, and powerful.’’—Edward 
Fuller, Literary Editor of Providence 
Journal. 
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‘*Miss Johnston has selected for the 
scene of her sprightly tale the Virginia 
of old colonial days, and few writers 
have given us a more delightful picture 
of the period, nor better drawn, in light 
and shade, the exclusive society of the 
time. 
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